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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

N spite of all the denials, the British and French Govern- 
ments have addressed a joint Note to the Khedive, which was 
delivered to him on the 8th inst. In this Note, the allied Powers 
state that they consider the maintenance of Prince Tewfik 
“on the throne, under the conditions sanctioned by succes- 
sive firmans of the Porte, which they have officially accepted, 
is at present and in the future the only possible guarantee for 
the maintenance of order and the development of the prosperity 
of the country, in which France and England are equally in- 
terested.” The “two Governments are, therefore, determined 
to ward off by their united efforts all causes of external and 
internal complicatious which might menace the régime esta- 
blished in Egypt.” This Note created consternation both at Cairo 
and Constantinople, and efforts have been made since to minimise 
its effect, but its significance is unmistakable. The Germans 
gravely pronounce the Note a blunder, the Austrians say they 








will resist any active occupation of Egypt, and the Russians 


are loud on the “ plundering designs” of Great Britain. All 
the same, the Sultan and Prince Tewfik, his secret ally, are 
warned that Egypt cannot become once more a Turkish pro- 
vince, and that the only method of avoiding coercion is to 
adhere to the present arrangement. England and France are 
clearly right, both as regards the Turk and the Imperial 
Powers, but the situation is very difficult. A joint occupation 
means a quarrel, and the present position of the Control is 
almost absurd. It has no governing powers in Egypt, yet it has 
just signified to the Notables that they must not discuss the 
Budget, lest Bondholders suffer! 

Prince Bismarck has taken a long step in the direction of 
absolutism. On the evening of January 7th, the official gazette 
contained a rescript signed by the King of Prussia, declaring 
that the Constitution of 1850, though it limited, did not abolish 
“the right of the King to conduct the government and policy 
of Prussia according to his own discretion.” Though Ministers 
are responsible for the King’s acts, these, nevertheless, remain 
acts of the King, and must not be spoken of as if they emavated 
from the Ministers for the time being. “The Constitution of 
Prussia is the expression of the Monarchical tradition of the 
country,” whose “ development is based on the living and actual 
relations of its Kings to the people. These relations, moreover, 
do not admit of being transferred to the Ministers, for they 
attach to the person of the King.” It “is, therefore, my will ” 
that there be “no doubt as to my right personally to conduct 
the policy of my Government.” “I am far from wishing 
to impair the freedom of elections,” but for those officials 
who, under the Disciplinary Act, are liable to dismissal, 
the duty of their oath “includes the representation by 
them of the policy of Government during election times.” 
It is impossible to mistake the import of this rescript. 





| without hinting that there is no solution for Irish 


There is no Constitution in Prussia, as against the King. The 
King governs and will govern, and his servants must compel 
voters to vote for the policy which, though originated by Prince 
Bismarck, has been accepted by the King. 


The Senatorial elections on Sunday ended in a complete 
* | victory for M. Gambetta. There were seventy-five retirements 
by lot and four death vacancies, and of the total number the 
Republicans have carried twenty-one seats away from the Re- 
actionaries, and have not lost one. They gain, therefore, forty- 
two votes on a division, and as the Reactionaries, plus M. Jules 
Simon’s group, had on a test-vote only a majority of thirteen, 
the Gambettists possess a clear majority of twenty-nine. This 
makes M. Gambetta supreme in the Senate, but he still presses 
Revision, not for the sake of Senatorial reforms, but to place 
the principle of election by scratin de liste in the Constitu- 
tion. His friends are very indignant, but he will resign if they 
defeat him ; and we have endeavoured to show elsewhere that he 
is within his constitutional right, and that he will almost 
inevitably win. 


The Cabinet Councils preliminary to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment have been despatched with great speed, and it is said that 
at present there is no intention of holding more of them till the 
Ministers assemble in February. If this be so, it is pretty clear 
that there is complete unanimity as to the proposals forreforming 
the procedure of the House of Commons, and probably, too, as 
to the mode of meeting Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to take the oath 
and his seat. In any case, the Cabinet have certainly not found 
serious differences amongst them as to the immediate course of 
the Government; and as we have elsewhere explained, there 
seems to be little doubt that they are agreed to ask the House 
of Commons for the closure of debate by an absolute majority. 
With this, no doubt, will be conjoined other provisions for short- 
ening the present almost interminable legislative procedure, and 
for meeting obstinate individual attempts to block the way ; while 
the Government will certainly be prepared to appeal to the 
country, if the main features of their scheme are not accepted 
by the House of Commons. That, however, we trust, may not 
be necessary. The country will not deal amiably with any party 
that lends comfort and succour to Parliamentary Obstruction. 





Mr. Gladstone has heaped coals of fire on the head of Sir 
John Holker, the Tory ex-Attorney-General, to whom he has 
offered a Lord Justiceship of Appeal, in the place of the late 
Lord Justice Lush, which has been accepted. It is a credit to 
the Prime Minister to have ignored the distinctions of party 
in making this offer, especially as Sir John Holker did, some 
few years ago, select Mr. Gladstone for a very personal 
kind of attack, by which, it is almost needless to say, 
that he lost more in the House of Commons than he 
profited in Preston, where the attack was made. Sir John 
Holker, however, is a thoroughly sound lawyer, and though a 
political Tory of a rather antique type, is a genuine law re- 
former, having introduced into the House the reformed Criminal 
Code, which it is much to be regretted that he could not at that 
time pass. Sir John Holker will now be in his right place in the 
world, and will be exempted from the necessity of talking non- 
sense to his constituents at Preston on the subject of Fair-trade, 
of the meaning of which Sir John Holker and his constituents 
had about as clear an understanding as Alice in Wonderland 
had of the significance of the slaying of the Jabberwock by the 
beamish boy. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking on Wednesday at Aspatria, in 
West Cumberland, suggested a very sensational remedy for 
Obstruction, which was that Irish Members should all be 
slaughtered at the port of debarcation. “That, however, is a 
large and comprehensive measure for which public opinion is 
not yet ripe;” indeed, Sir Wilfrid Lawson seldom speaks now, 
difficulties 
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except separation ; but separation also is certainly “a large and 
comprehensive measure, for which public opinion is not yet 
ripe.” Nevertheless, said Sir Wilfrid, some way must be found 
of dealing with English and Scotch subjects, for another Ses- 
sion cannot be sacrificed to Irish exigencies. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson despaired, it appears, of overcoming that difficulty, so 
loug as obstruction remains in the hands of such accomplished 
professors of the art as Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Tom Collins, 
and Mr. George Augustus Frederick Cavendish Bentinck. Sir 
Wilfrid passed over, however, Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
has shown less scruple and more dexterity in manipulating the 
irreconcilable Irish party than all these three great men put 
together. The leader of an organised clagwe is always more 
formidable than any group of individuals, however noisy. 








The Lord Mayor of London’s Association for the Defence of 
Property in Ireland has judged wisely in deciding at last, as it 
did yesterday week, to put its funds at the disposal of the Irish 
Association for the same purpose. ‘Though it would have been 
better to have announced that resolve before the scheme had been 
half-discredited by the Merchant ‘Taylors’ speech of the Lord 
Mayor, even now it is better late than never. The London 
Association will hardly now succeed in raising anything 
like the sum it might have raised under wiser auspices, 
but it is now probable that what it does raise will be 
carefully and prudently spent. The Lord Mayor boasted 
at the meeting of Friday week that “he had never put 
his hand to any public undertaking from which he had 
withdrawn ;” but no one ever charged him with withdraw- 
ing from it, but rather with injuring it by putting not only his 
hand, but his foot in it. We may trust now that he has with- 
drawn, not his hand, but the party spirit with which he dis- 
turbed the work which he had proposed to himself. 


The Marquis of Ripon has telegraphed his intention to con- 
tribute £1,000 to the expenses for the contestin the North Riding, 
and Mr. Rowlandson’s candidature is now being pushed by a 
hearty canvas. Opposed to him is Mr. Guy Dawnay, of Baldersby 
Park, who has secured the rather dangerous support of Mr. 
James Lowther. ‘The latter is stumping the Riding with him, 
and compromising him by this close association with all Mr. 
Lowther’s favourite prejudices, and by his somewhat startling 
frankness in the method of submitting them to the constituency. 
The nomination is fixed for the 19th inst., and the polling for 
the 24th. We cannot express too strongly our conviction of the 
importance of the contest, and our desire that Mr. Rowlandson, 
who is both moderate and staunch in his Liberalism, should 
carry the day. 


Colonel Stanley and Major-General Fielden addressed their 
constituents at Blackpool on Tuesday, though of the sayings of 
the latter speaker, who was probably the more amusing of the 
two, we have unfortunately received no account. Colonel Stanley 
played the part of the virtuous and consistent younger brother, 
who has stuck to his principles in spite of the bad example set 
him by his elder, and who has even had the courage to resist 
being driven into reaction by the desertion of his principles 
by the head of his house. Colonel Stanley talked very good 
sense about “ Fair-trade,’”’ which he declined to countenance, 
till its advocates could better explain what they meant by their 
cry. He was also extremely moderate about the Transvaal. On 
the subject of Parliamentary procedure, Colonel Stanley warned 
the Government that in removing Parliamentary obstruction, 
they were only too likely to remove Parliamentary government 
altogether. He dreaded exceedingly that the House of Commons 
might be transformed from a deliberative assembly into one 
that in five or ten minutes could vote “Aye” or “No” ona 
motion read out without debate. Colonel Stanley might just as 
well anticipate that because a Government has power to propose 
doubling the whole taxation in a year of peace, that proposal 
would be an imminent danger, which only a limitation of their 
power could securely avert. Colonel Stanley hardly seems to 
be aware that full responsibility is as good a way of securing a 
sagacious Government against an act of folly, as any con- 
stitutional strait-waistcoat which Parliamentary wisdom could 
devise. » 

Mr. Anderson, the Radical M.P. for Glasgow, is also much 
exercised in his mind concerning the proposal for the closure of 
the debate by the vote of a majority, and protested against it 
to his constituents on Tuesday. Mr. Anderson did not explain 
how he would prevent the indefinite prolonging of Parliamentary 





debate without such a power; nor did he hint, we believe, how 
the constituencies were to get the legislation for which they 
had declared their desire, while every trumpery debate is drawn 
out to infinity by speakers whose only object it is “ how not to 
do it.’ Mr. Anderson himself is a well-meaning and worthy 
man, but one who is apt to think it one of the final causes of 
the creation of the House of Commons that it should listen 
patiently to his lucubrations, on subjects—like currency, for 
example—on which it derives no help from listening to him, 
Mr. Anderson, indeed, too often does, without malice,. what 
Mr. O’Donnell or Mr. T. P. O’Connor do with the deliberate 
object of paralysing the House. No proposal which would 
not, after reasonable tolerance, close the mouths of such 
speakers, would be a remedy at all. 


Mr. Gladstone made a speech to his tenantry at Hawarden 
on Thursday on the state of agriculture, and the various specifics 
for relieving it. He had hardly any occasion to warn them 
against Protection,—a kind of heresy which the Flintshire 
farmers do not affect,—but he strongly advocated the simpli- 
fication of the Land Laws, and the passing of a good local 
government measure for the counties, which, as he assured 
his tenants, would probably be the first measure to occupy 
the Government, after the reform of procedure, an indispen- 
sable preliminary to any great measure. He was not disinclined 
to countenance some contribution from the Imperial revenue 
to the local taxation, though he greatly objected to the mode in 
which this had been effected by the Tory Government. The 
speech was a graceful and interesting one, but not one of 
first-rate political importance. 


It is stated that the French Government has taken the first 
step towards a radical railway reform. It has asked the Boards 
of the different railways to report whether they are willing to 
reduce the charge for passengers 50 per cent. and the charge for 
goods 20 per cent., and to guarantee the despatch of goods by 
the shortest routes. If they will consent, the Government will 
in return abolish all dues now levied on railway traffic. We do 
not know the exact amount of the compensation offered, but it 
must be remembered that the Companies, by accepting the 
terms, will also escape compulsory absorption. M. Gam- 
betta and M.’de Freycinet are both convinced that the first 
economic necessity for France is to facilitate communication. 
M. de Freycinet proposed to multiply supplementary lines, 
M. Gambetta to make them useful to all classes. The reduction 
would probably cost the railways nothing; but their managers 
will, of course, hold out for larger donations from the State. 


Details begin to arrive of the persecution of the Jews in 
Poland and Russia, and show conclusively that in widely 
separated places the mobs plunder the Jews, beat them, and 
occasionally violate their women ; that the local authorities are 
indifferent or conniving, and that the central power is dis- 
creditably remiss in maintaining order. The whole account 
is disgraceful to a Government which, if it does not main- 
tain order, has no excuse for existing, and which can and 
does punish any offences alleged against Jews. We trust that 
the voice of Europe will induce the Russians to do justice, and 
that the cultivated Jews will, for the future, perceive that their 
interest can never lie in massacre and outrage. Their English 
leader jeered at similar, though far greater, Christian sufferings 
in Bulgaria ; and their Press unanimously all through Europe 
defended the ‘Turks, and defends them now. They now see 
what letting savagery loose means. The massacre of Christians 
is no worse than the massacre of Jews; but it is as bad, and 
should be equally condemned, —a truth which the Jewish news- 
papers, after Batuk, acknowledged in theory only. 


Lord Elcho has published a most characteristic letter. He 
affirms that it is the easiest thing in the world to buy estates in 
Britain. In his own county (Haddington) there are eighty-five 
estates, and within sixty years fifty of these have changed 
hands, some of them repeatedly ; while the sales of smaller pro- 
perties have been incessant. In Norfolk, also, “of my own know- 
ledge,” estates bave often changed hands; and in Suffolk, one 
man has gradually acquired an estate of 23,000 acres. In short, 
land can be acquired to any extent, by purchasers willing to 
accept 2 per cent. Lord Eleho thinks these facts fatal to the 
idea that settlement and transfer stop sales, but he can think 
ovly of purchasers for investment. The point is not whether 


a millionaire can buy 23,000 acres, but whether John Hodge 
can buy ten acres without paying an unreasonable fine. Nobody 
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doubts that large estates can be sold readily enough, even when 
in settlement, the trustees reinvesting the money; but what 
trustee of 1,000 acres wili sell Hodge ten acres, even for treble 
their value? The money is nothing to him, as it would be toa 
freeholder. To Lord Elcho, the rich are the British people. 








The Administration of the French Army is incurably perverse 
on the question of disease. It has a theory that if the truth 
about the amount of sickness were known, the conscripts would 
not come forward, and the troops themselves would lose heart, 
and treats any revelation on the subject as an inexcusable 
offence. The Tunis correspondent of the Times recently for- 
warded a letter reccived from Carthage, describing the 
infamous condition of the hospitals there. The Adminis- 
tration inquired the name of the writer, and Surgeon-Major 
Bailli, obviously a man of humanity and intelligence, admitted 
the authorship. The Administration thereupon removed the 
troops and broke up the hospitals, thus confessing the truth of 
Dr. Bailli’s narrative ; but he is to be dismissed the service. 
No wonder, when the mouths even of responsible surgeons are 
thus closed, that of 800 men in garrison at Fernana ten per 
cent. died, and not one escaped a fever, usually typhoid. The 
men were posted on the edge of a marsh, with only one doctor— 
there being 600 minutes in a working day—and kept there for 
six months. The French Staff would not expend horses at the 
rate they expend men. 


“F.R.C.S.” publishes an unpleasant hint in the J'imes. 
He says that he recently mentioned a case which had come 
before him, in which he felt certain that the patient had 
been poisoned. An eminent London physician present imme- 
diately mentioned another case within his own experience; 
while a third guest (also medical) gave a third illustration. 
There are 18,000 medical practitioners in England, and 
“F.R.C.S.” believes that the majority could relate similar 
stories. As the medical men speak from the experiences of 
entire lives, or, say, thirty-six years, this would mean that 500 
cases of poisoning occur every year in England, the majority 
of which remain undetected. That is rather a gossiping way 
of arriving at such statistics. It is, at least, equally possible 
that one ordinary doctor in every two never met a case of poison- 
ing, and that half of the remainder were cases of suicide, 
unsuccessful attempts at self-murder being undoubtedly very 
common. Those deductions would leave the average about one 
hundred and twenty-five a year, which, if we include all attempts 
to injure by drugs among poisoning cases, is possibly true. The 
temptation of women under perpetual terror from drunken 
husbands to “ hoeus” their liquor must be fearfully strong. The 
late Dr. Taylor, an experienced toxicologist, undoubtedly held 
the opinion of the Times’ correspondent, and the number of 
cases revealed is larger than the public supposes. Still, the 
total is not large, being, as we recently showed, limited by the 
numerous conditions required. The poisoner must have a 
motive, must be willing to commit crime in cold blood, must 
have the drug, and must have opportunity. 


Michael Davitt, the real originator of the Land League, now 
in prison at Portland, has been visited by Mrs. A. M. 
Sullivan. He remains, as ever, a dangerous Nationalist; but, 
like all who have imbibed that injurious, but not ignoble, 
faith, he is utterly opposed to seeking his end through crime. 
He denounced outrages utterly, declared that it had been his 
object to put an end to them; and as to the practice of hough- 
ing or maiming animals, ‘ which were unable to protect them- 
selves,” he “looked on any one guilty of such detestable 
practices as an enemy to his country.” We wish Michael 
Davitt could make his voice heard by his countrymen, but they 
only hear advice which agrees with their own passions, The 
cutting-off of cows’ tails because their owners have paid rent 
was recently openly advocated, and Mrs. Sullivan, who told 
Davitt that the outrages were exaggerated by the English papers, 
admitted to him that the reports of the attacks on the dumb 
beasts were true. They prejudice all Irishmen in the eyes of 
all Englishmen more than any other incidents in the contest. 
They bespeak men not only cruel, but utterly lost to the most 
elementary ideas of justice. 








Experimentalising in the interests of pathological science 
does not seem to be confined exclusively to the lower animals. 
In last week’s British Medical Journal, Mr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, senior surgeon to the London Hospital, discourses as 
follows to his students on a patient just cured of a sort of 





plague of boils:—‘‘ He was sent in by my friend and former 
pupil, Dr. Tom Robinson, in order that he might be cured. 
You will say that the hope of cure is the motive which brings 
most of our patients tous. True; but in this instance there 
was something more than this. Dr. Robinson could easily 
have cured him himself, but he sent him here in order that I 
might do the miracle of cure under your eyes, and thus claim 
your belief in the efficacy of drugs. You will remember his 
state when admitted; he was covered from head to foot with 
bulle ; the trunk was less severely affected than his limbs, head, 
&c.; on these, there was nowhere a space as large as the palm 
free from bullex, and on the trunk also there were a considerable 
number. He was in a miserable condition from pain and irrita- 
tion. The eruption had been out abont ten days, and it 
affected the mucous membrane of his mouth, as well as the skin. 
You may remember that we kept him in bed for a few days before 
we used the magician’s wand, in order that all might see that 
there was no natural tendency to amelioration. More bull 
came out; then, without making the slightest change in diet, 
we ordered a few drops of a tasteless solution of arsenic to be 
swallowed three times a day. The result was that, at our next 
visit, most of the bullz had dried, and there was no fresh ones.” 
The sentences we have italicised show that this unfortunate 
patient was deliberately kept in a state of extreme suffering 
several days longer than he need have been, in order that the 
students of the London Hospital might “ improve the occasion.” 
And for this painful experiment, we suppose, no licence was taken 
out, or was needful. We suspect the subscribers to our various 
London hospitals would not approve at all of this deliberate pro- 
longing of suffering, for the intellectual benefit of the students. 
But this is the kind of attitude towards human patients which 
the habit of experimentalising in the torture of animals is apt 
to produce. 


We regret to see that the honourable understanding by which 
the vacancies in the Senate of the University of London, so far 
as they are filled up by Convocation, are understood to be 
alternately filled by the faculties of Arts and Laws on the one 
hand, and by the faculties of Science and Medicine on the other, 
seems only too likely to be endangered next Tuesday. At least, 
the number of Mr. Newth’s supporters is so great, that unless 
the friends of Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Barnes combine to vote for 
the former, Mr. Newth, who is certainly an Arts candidate,— 
and a very good one, if it were the turn of the faculty of Arts 
to elect,—is very likely to be chosen. And should he be chosen, 
we may well expect that the faculties of Arts and Medicine 
may decide to revenge themselves, by interfering with the 
claims of the Arts men on other occasions. Such a result is 
greatly to be deprecated. If general understandings of this 
kind are disregarded, the only remedy will be to reduce them 
to actual orders of the House, which from many points of view 
is not so desirable. Anyhow, should the election of Mr. Newth 
take place, we hope that notice of an intention to propose de- 
finite rules for the guidance of the House on this subject may 
be given by some graduate of influence and standing. 


A most elaborate letter has been published on agricultural 
depression, addressed by Mr. R. Giffen to the Board of Trade. 
This most exact economist, reasoning from data which we can- 
not condense, estimates the injury to the farmers from bad 
harvests during the years of depression at £14,000,000 a year, 
or 6} per cent. on the total production. (The injury to the 
wheat taken alone was, of course, heavier, or 25 per cent.). 
The farmer has, however, lost another £5,000,000 a year on his 
live stock, and £5,000,000 a year by the increased wages of 
labour, making in all £24,000,000, or, say, roughly, 10 per cent., 
equal to a 2s. income-tax. He has further suffered by a fall 
of prices equal in 1880 to £16,000,000, and before that to 
£14,000,000, making a total loss in the depressed years of 
£43,000,000 a year. In other words, within the last four years 
the farmers have lost, at the lowest, £160,000,000, of which 
£56,000,000 were due to deficient harvests. The figures are amply 
sufficient to account for agricultural depression; but there is, 
as Mr. Giffen points ont, a heavy per contra to be reckoned 
by the nation. So large is now the consumption, and, there- 
fore, the import of food, that every rise of 10 per cent. 
means a payment of £14,000,000 to the foreigner more than 
we should otherwise pay. ‘The consumer gains nothing by 
bad harvests, but the whole benefit of a fall of prices goes to 
him. 





Consols were on Friday 100 to 100} xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


HERE is something in the understood resolve of the 
Cabinet to reform the Government of London this year 
which appeals strongly to the imagination. It is such a 
gallant attempt to do good, without promise or hope of pay ! 
We hope to show, before we have done, that the effort is worth 
making, and we think it quite possible that before the dis- 
cussion is over the country will wake up to a certain enthusiasm 
for the project; but at present, opinion is just in the condition 
in which most popular Governments let things alone. No 
great class particularly wants the Metropolis to be vivified, 
and a great many strong interests have reason to dread any 
innovation. The City proper hates Mr. Gladstone, who not 
only threatens the ascendancy of the plutocracy, but will not 
even give opportunities of pleasant plunder in the shape of 
Water Bills; and the City is sure to resent any interference 
which would restore to the citizens the control of their own 
affairs. The plan proposed, so far as it has oozed out, will 


conciliate the abler men, being substantially an extension of ! 


the City, with a better suffrage, but with two Houses, a Court 
of Aldermen, and a Court of Deputies, over the whole Metro- 
politan area, but the City Ring will fear an ultimate loss of 
power.” Hitherto, even Government has shrunk from touching 
them, and the federated Municipalities which look up to them 
as defenders of self-government. The Vestries, with their 
thousand dependants, will be all alarmed, indignant, or doubtful ; 
while Conservatives of all kinds will apprehend ~by instinct 
that the waking of popular life in the huge city’may be fatal 
to the ascendancy they always claim, but did not even under 
Lord Beaconsfield possess. There may be resistance, too, from 
the great nobles whose fortunes are derived from their London 
ground-rents, and who entertain a conviction, groundless, as we 
believe, that the equalisation of rates, which must follow or 
accompany any reform, will affect their incomes. And at the 
same time, the general population, the millions of this 
“ province covered with houses” which we call London, are 
hardly aware of the value of reform. The upper classes build 
their true homes elsewhere; the middle classes, well warmed, 
well watered, and well lighted, complain only of the pavement, 
and think London a comfortable place ; and the true population, 
though not content, is strangely acquiescent. A Birmingham 
man or a citizen of Edinburgh who comes to London loses all 
municipal feeling, and the great majority of natives never had 
any. They are utterly unaccustomed to municipal life. They are 
wholly unaware what a great and wealthy State like London, 
if once permitted to live, could do for its people. They have 
seldom thought of London, except as a collection of parishes, 
and, bewildered by the multiplicity of authorities, by the magni- 
tude of the work, and by the want of leadership, have not felt, 
far less expressed, a wish to recover their lost privilege of self- 
government. They fret in the East under their rates, and in 
the West under the neglect of the streets they live in; but 
they are the most industrious and most absorbed of known 
populations, and they pay and endure as if rates and neglect 
together were ordinances from above. One growl from them 
would settle the matter; but till they wake, the Government 
will have little help from their applause. 

They will wake, we believe, for they will see, before Mr. 
Gladstone has spoken twice, that he proposes nothing less than 
to call London into corporate life and being. The huge, 
amorphous province which, as Mr. Bright recently said, in his 
trenchant way, no man living—not the oldest inhabitant, not 
the most experienced Inspector of Police, not the most hard- 
working philanthropist—knows anything whatever about, is to 
become a living entity, with, as every other city has, a cor- 
porate life, corporate ideas, wishes, and projects, a history and 
a future. The sprawling giant now bound down by as 
many threads as imprisoned Gulliver, given up to hundreds 
of petty authorities each with a hair to pull, is to be 
released, and enabled to use the tremendous force which 
must exist within him. London has the population of a State 
and the wealth of a kingdom; the charitable subscriptions, 
which it hardly knows it has paid, exceed the revenue of 
Belgium ; it pays more Income-tax than the seventeen greatest 
cities put tozether; and its taxation, though on the average 
far from heavy, amounts to 10 per cent. of the whole local 
revenue of Britain; but it can do nothing, say nothing, 
improve nothing. London is not, except as a geographical 
expression. The strength, the dignity, the varied but united 
life which every other city derives merely from being, 








which is so vivid in a city as vast as Paris, so vigor-- 
ous in a city with the diverse population of Vienna 
—where five languages jostle in every street—so sharp. 
and accentuated in over-governed Berlin, are wholly want-- 
ing to the Metropolis of Great Britain. London has no 
place in the Three Kingdoms, for there is no citizen of London 
outside the “ City” boundaries, only two or three millions of 
people who live in great cities named from the letters of the 
alphabet. Rome was never richer than S8.W., or fuller of 
stately palaces; W. could buy Amsterdam, and never feel the 
loss; the inhabitants of N.E. outnumber the Berliners; and 
all are but small sections of the whole, which as a whole 
neither thinks, nor wills, nor moves; which is powerless,. 
useless for good; deprived of every advantage every other 
body obtains from corporate life; without a common sense 
of interest, unless it be in a snowstorm, and then unable- 
even to will to remove its snow. There is no common centre, 
no common authority, no institution or person, to which every 
Londoner can look. Nothing stirs an Englishman like the 
abstract idea of London, where everything is so gigantic, 
where a single shop exists—by no means among the greatest 
—which, if it failed, would paralyse all trade in Zanzibar 
and East Africa, by momentarily stopping the demand for 
ivory; and yet there is no London with a breath. Not only 
has the great city, from the day when it first burst through 
Temple Bar, never received a legacy, but it has never been 
legally possible that it should receive one, for there has never 
existed a man, or a Council, or an electing body to whom or 
to which a lawyer could point, and say, That is London.” 
To give life to such a metropolis as this, to enable it to act, 
is to call out a new and gigantic force, able at last, if only its 
intelligence may equal its strength, to cope with the problems 
before which individual philanthropists recede as if they were 
asked to freshen the sea, and which create in all who study 
them a feeling that strength were better bestowed elsewhere, 
since London is beyond the scope of human energy. In making 
a city of London, the Liberal Government are calling a new 
nation into being, and from the moment that is perceived, 
every man of that nationality will rouse himself to their 
support. 

There is but one objection to the unification of London 
under a single body of two Houses, with a regular executive, 
and with the administration of all departments, from the 
schools to the streets and the water—with the rights, in fact, 
of a Birmingham municipality—which is worth serious discus- 
sion. It is a very great power which is suddenly to be called 
into being, and may it not be too great? May not London, 
like Paris, be too strong for the good order of the country ? 
That is the true argument which has delayed the creation of 
London so long, and it is neither unreasonable nor out of 
place. If the Government of England were an absolute one, 
we should think such an enterprise the extremity of foolish- 
ness, for London organised would be an irresistible mouth- 
piece of opinion. But what credible reason is there to believe 
that the Municipality of London will be more Liberal than 
Parliament, or more Radical, or even different from it in any 
way? The modern history of the Metropolis has shown it 
the least revolutionary of great cities, even in Great. 
Britain. It is, and must remain, the best garrisoned. 
It is, and must remain, the one most completely under 
the dominance of the Fleet,—a feature in the situation 
wanting to every other capital in Europe, except Constanti- 
nople. The Government is not weaker in the Metropolis than 
in other great cities, but indefinitely stronger than in any. Its 
citizens rose in 1848 to defend the liberty of Parliament in 
such numbers, that the most formidable body of agitators ever 
known in modern England could have been all strangled by 
the defenders of order barehanded, and shrank in five hours 
out of existence, and the people since then have become even 
more Conservative. The Municipality could no more urge 
them against Parliament than the Metropolitan Board could, 
or than the Municipality of Birmingham could resist the half- 
dozen or so of unpopular and disagreeable people who collect the 
State taxes there. All life implies the possibility of disease, and 
therefore we will not argue that the new Councillors would not, 
but only affirm with confidence that they could not. It is not, 
we believe, proposed that the civil garrison—the Police—should 
be taken away from the Home Secretary, though if that were 
done, we should dread only expense arising from the demands 
of the neglected suburbs, and not revolution, The Munici- 
pality could have no force not derived from the popular will, 
and what could London wish to do or forbid which the rest of 
the kingdom did not wish to forbid or do? London is not, be 
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it rememberei, by its tradition, like Paris, a State within 
a State, or like a manufacturing town, dominated in the last 
resort by a single class—let any trade in London try physical 
conclusions with the Government, even on a popular question, 
and see the sort of force a guinea a day a head would bring to 
the support of the Police—nor is London either solitary in the 
kingdom, or the mirror of other great cities. On the con- 
trary, the fact that London was hostile would of itself pre- 
dispose the other seventeen centres to support theState. London 
is too wide in area, too varied in occupations, too diversified in 
tone, for vast popular commotions; and if they arose, it is the 
city where the Government possesses the largest resources. We 
shall be far more afraid of the wealth of the Municipality, of the 
resources it will dispose of, at which every scoundrel will make 
a clutch, than of the mutinousness of its temper. That 
London might sink to the level of New York, we could con- 
ceive; but it will neither sink nor rise to that of Paris, neither 
be capable of making government impossible, nor of living on 
rations for four months with a conquering army battering at 
its gates. If the fear should prove strong, however, we see no 
objection to precautions, and should not oppose a clause in the 
Act for vivifying London enabling the Home Secretary to veto 
any bye-law, or the Cabinet, by Order in Council, to suspend 
the exercise of municipal privileges. Indeed, we see no solid 
reason why the Municipality of London should not exist by 
virtue of a Quinqnennial Act, so that its constitution could 
be overhauled, if need were, by every fresh Parliament. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S LATEST STROKE. 


ble “Royal Rescript ” published in Berlin on Saturday 
evening does not involve a revolution, but in advising 
its issue Prince Bismarck has entered on that broad road 
which leads direct to coups d'état. An immense effort is 
being made to show that the Rescript contains no new doc- 
trine, and only reasserts the central truth of the Prussian 
Constitution ; and there is a sense in which this theory is par- 
tially, though only partially, correct. There is no doubt that 
the Constitution in Prussia was intended to be monarchical, in 
a sense in which the English Constitution, at all events in 
modern times, has not been monarchical; that it left an 
immense place for the King, that he was intended to remain 
head of the Executive, and that, in particular, he was allowed 
full power to select, appoint, and replace his own Ministers. 
But it is no less true that the King was expected 
to act on the advice of such Ministers as he and Parliament 
could both accept, and that the policy of the kingdom, though 
no doubt immensely influenced by the King’s will, was 
in theory to be theirs, and not his only. For the Constitution, 
as the Rescript admits, made the King irresponsible, made 
Ministers responsible, and rendered the signature of a Minister 
indispensable to every act. To make Ministers responsible 
for decrees which they could in no way control, is an injustice 
which not even the framers of Continental Constitutions could 
have intended to commit; and consequently, for thirty- 
one years the King, though, no doubt, most powesful, 
has been sheltered by his servants from Parliamentary 
or popular attack. They have advised whatever has been 
done, they have threatened to resign whenever they disliked 
the Royal policy, and they have frequently resigned when 
visited with Parliamentary censure. In declaring, therefore, 
that “ the right of the King to conduct the Government and 
policy of Prussia, according to his own discretion,” is limited, 
but not abolished, by the Constitution, and that the necessity for 
a Minister’s signature and the responsibility of Ministers do not 
impair the directness of the King’s action, the author of 
the Rescript gives a new and, pro tanto, an absolutist 
interpretation to the Constitution. The very first advan- 
tage of that Constitution, that it enabled the subject to 
discuss or object to a Royal order without attacking or 
criticising the Monarch, is removed, and every member, or can- 
didate, or journalist who resists a Government measure is 
henceforward declared to be resisting the King. There can 
be no doubt that Prince Bismarck intended to create precisely 
this dilemma, and that in so doing he has set aside a Con- 
stitution, the very object of which was to avert it, and to leave 
the subject free to attack the Government without attacking the 
Threne. The Prince has, however, gone much farther than this. 
He himself would not deny that the Constitution of 1850 gave to | 
c-rtain large classes of the King’s subjects, among whom were 
ull State employes, the electoral right. Nor could he deny 
that this right was to be exercised freely, according to the 
electors’ judgment and conscience, or that bribery and in- 


timidation are offences by law. If that is the case, and it is 
patent and undeniable, the author of the Rescript, in ordering 
all officials to support the King’s policy at the elections, and 
threatening them with the Disciplinary Law if they do not, 
has directly violated the Constitution. Recognising fully, as 
we do, that Prussia is by tradition monarchical, and that 
we must take that tradition into account when explaining 
the Constitution, we can see no escape from this proposition, 
no answer to the statement that under the Constitution the 
elector is free; and that the Rescript, the very object of 
which is to terminate the freedom of certain electors, is either 
null, or one of the very few acts of authority definitely and 
unmistakably forbidden by the Constitution itself. 

We press this point, because there is an idea in England 
that the Rescript, though arbitrary and ill-judged, is not more 
arbitrary than the Constitution allows. That is an error. 
The Constitution is intended to guard the elector, as well 
as the King; and the elector’s protection, if he is 
an official, has disappeared. The Rescript is, therefore, 
unconstitutional; while as to its unwisdom, it is difficult to 
doubt, even from the strictly Monarchical side. Prince Bis- 
marck’s idea evidently is that the Prussians will vote against 
him, but will not vote against the King. Loyalty, true per- 
sonal loyalty, is very strong in Prussia ; the fear of the King is 
even stronger; and the influence of the bureaucracy, who can 
worry all men, hardly knows a limit. If, therefore, the 
Members venture to throw out the “Socialist” laws for the 
benefit of the workmen, the Prince will advise a dissolution, 
and expects that the people, rather than openly oppose the 
King, will send him up a majority. If that happens, all 
is safe, though even then the interference will transfer all the 
bitternesses which the Minister should have’ borne to the 
dynasty, which should have been constitutionally exempt from 
them ; but suppose the majority is the other way? The 
Prussian people are the most opinionated in Europe, more 
opinionated than the Scotch, who would vote Liberal if the 
Tory creed were written on the sky. They detest, as every 
election has shown, aad particularly the last, any interference 
with their few political rights. They are quite intelligent 
enough to know that though the Royal authority is so 
boldly paraded, it is Prince Bismarck’s authority which 
prevails; that it is his right to govern “ at his discretion,” 
and not the King’s, which is in jeopardy. They have means, 
as the Socialist returns show, of discussing and organising and 
voting with which the officials, even when in most serious 
earnest, cannot interfere. And they are all to a man trained 
soldiers, penetrated with the first idea of Prussian soldiers, 
that to yield up rights under threats or compulsion, unless 
clearly legal, is not only weak, but personally dishonourable. 
They may vote against Prince Bismarck’s candidates as steadily 
as before, and then the King’s authority, and not his, will 
have received a terrible blow. Something like a plebiscite 
will have been given in Prussia that the King do not interfere 
in Prussian elections. It is a maxim of Prussian statecraft that 
if the King’s authority is used, or if soldiers are called 
out, neither must suffer defeat; and if such a Parliament is 
returned, under such circumstances, what remains except to 
set Parliament aside, that is, to enter on that dreary path of 
coups Wetat from which no dynasty escapes without fearful 
loss. Prince Bismarck has forgotten, in advising a Rescript 
like this, that in a monarchy like the Prussian much of the 
sanctity of the Throne—there is no other word—is derived 
from its lofty stillness, from its superiority to the conflicts and 
quarrels and discussions raging about its foot. The Hehen- 
zollerns are not Cesars, that they should publish passionate 
appeals to electors, but legitimate Sovereigns, who made their 
nation, who can bend to the national will, or even, as in 1863, 





pass on disregarding the national will, without loss of dignity 
or power, but who impair the first source of their authority 
when they stoop to pervert that will. A Napoleon falls if a 
“No” comes from the plebiscitary urn, and may plead the 
poor argument of self-defence ; but the King of Prussia will be 
King, let the electors indicate their wishes to him how they may. 
To suppress or pervert those wishes, or even to argue against 








them, is utterly inconsistent with the tenure of his office, which 
he holds, in his own theory at all events, from a source inde- 
pendent of the changing popular will. Those who in our day 
stoop to election must abide by the ballot,—not the position 
into which a wise Minister would force a King of Prussia. It 
is said that Prince Bismarck recalls, as a precedent, Cavour’s 
appeal to the Piedmontese; but that was male to save the 
State from the foreigner, not to carry a domestic measure, and 
had it failed, Victor Emanuel would have abdicated. 
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It is extremely difficult, almost impossible, to discern the 
influence which is driving Prince Bismarck into so dangerous 
aroad. It is certainly not circumstances. There is no over- 
ruling necessity for his Poor Law. Prussia has done without 
it very well all this time, and can wait, let the law be ever so 
wise, for a few years more. It is not the people, for the 
people are all the other way, even the artisan class—as the 
Prince himself, with his extraordinary frankness, admitted in 
the debate of Monday—having repudiated his efforts on their 
behalf. It is not the Socialists, for no Poor Law will ameliorate 
their tempers, or the immediate economic misery from which their 
tempers arise. It cannot be the King, for it is one of King 
William’s claims to respect that, absolutist as he is by tendency, 
he has repeatedly receded, on discovering that Prince Bismarck 
was resolutely opposed to his views. It must be the bitterness in 
the- Chancellor's own heart at his inability to persuade Parlia- 
ment or the constituencies, which has thus forced him back 
upon the Royal prerogative, and induced him to engage his 
master in a conflict in which he himself has not been 
victorious. Bitterness is a bad guide always, and never showed 
itself a worse one than when it induced Prince Bismarck to 
advise a King like his to adopt the devices of a modern 
Cxsar. It is significant, though it is but a detail, that, accord- 
ing to the Vossische Zeitung, when the Rescript was signed, 
the Prince countersigned it, though it is from end to end 
exclusively Prussian, not as Prussian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, but as Chancellor of the German Empire, to which it 
is not addressed. 


THE CONSERVATIVES ON THE CLOSURE. 
OLONEL STANLEY, in his speech at Blackpool on 


Tuesday, took great care to repeat, almost in the very 
language of his elder brother, his wish to disclaim ever 
having been “ an extreme politician,” that he might give the 
greater emphasis to his assurance that he still retained the 
“very definite convictions” which Lord Derby retains no 
longer. This was the overture to an attack on the proposals 
of the Government for reforming the procedure of the House 
of Commons, and especially on the proposal that a bare 
majority of the House should have the right of voting 
the closure of a debate. But though Colonel Stanley 
clothed his speech in all the pride of political con- 
sistency, he did not give to it that large and lucid 
reasonableness which made Lerd Derby’s so effective. Nothing, 
for instance, could be weaker than his reasons for resisting 
the closure by a majority. He dreaded very much, he said, 
tlie proposal to decide at once, by mere voting power and 
without discussion, on large measures of enormous importance. 
But who has ever advocated anything in the least likely to 
lead to such a proposal? Not only have we ourselves, for 
instance, always proposed to secure to the Speaker a veto on 
the closure, if he thinks that any important section of opinion 
has not been fairly represented in debate, but even if that 
security were not adopted—which we feel tolerably sure that 
it will be, and probably unanimously—no Prime Minister 
whom the country has ever produced, however rash 
and ambitious, would think of so straining his power as 
to suppress the deliberative functions of the House of 
Commons. The real danger, even after the rule for the 
closure of debate by a bare majority had been adopted, would be 
not of its being used too stringently, but of its being used too 
leniently. There is always a large margin of moderate men 
onthe edge of both the great Parties in the State whom any 
attempt to stop the mouth of honest and manly opinion would 
at once alienate and throw into Opposition. Can Colonel 
Stanley imagine //mse/f, for instance, consenting to belong to 
a Cabinet which, after a speech or two from the two front 
Benches, should attempt to shut the mouths of all other parties 
in the State by at once voting the Closure? Of course, he 
cannot. And what is true even of moderate Conserva- 
tives is true in a still greater measure of moderate Liberals, 
who cannot endure to see any representative section of 
Opinion unfairly silenced. Not only would it be quite im- 
possible to close debate in hot hurry when a great principle 
had not been half discussed, but even at the present moment 
the most jealously watched of all sections in the House, the 
Irish section, would, we are sure, receive no stinted hear- 
ing on any subject on which they claimed the right to speak. 
No Liberal Minister would dare to give even that party 
the excuse for popularity which would be involved in any 
plausible plea that its voice had been prematurely stifled. The 
truth, no doubt, is, as the Pull Mall has very ably stated it, that 
the adoption of the closure of a debate by a bare majority, so 








far from operating to truncate debate, would not prove 
nearly so strong a weapon as the old party conventions and 
traditions gave to the Minister of the day at a time when 
the deliberate Obstruction of legislation had not as yet 
been invented. What Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
managed to do by the concert of parties, the strongest Minister 
of the present day would never venture to attempt by the 
comparatively coarse expedient of the Closure. The leader of 
the House must secure the confidence of the House, whatever 
the measures he proposes to it. And the best way of forfeiting 
the confidenc> ~f the House in a time as jealous as the present 
of the libert; .i speech, would be to use tyrannically the powers 
intrusted to him only for the sake of the dignity of the Legis- 
lature and for the economy of legislative force. He would 
be expected to use those powers to prevent paralysis, and to 
save the House of Commons from becoming a laughing-stock to 
other Assemblies of the same kind; but he would-not even 
dare to use them to stifle discussion, or to glorify himself for 
the number of his legislative achievements. 

The panic which the Conservatives feel, or affect to feel, on 
this matter is even more inappropriate than the panic which 
is, no doubt, really felt by a few crotchety Liberals, like Mr. 
Anderson. Liberals who habitually believe in the. contrary, 
as some Liberals do, may perhaps have something to say for 
themselves in deprecating any restriction of the enormous 
licence of speech now secured to them. They have no col- 
leagues in “another place” who might take up their cry 
when their mouth is stopped. When discussion ceases in 
the House of Commons, so far as their opinions go, it probably 
ceases altogether. Butit is not soas regards the Conservatives. 
Even when they are in Opposition, they can secure that what 
is not said in the House of Commons shall be said, with a 
very good chance of making itself practically effective, in the 
House of Lords. The Closure, therefore, would not affect the 
Conservatives half as much as it would affect the Liberals. 
The Liberals, silenced in the Lower House, would get hardly 
any compensation in the Upper. The Conservatives, silenced 
in the Lower House, would still be able to fall back ona 
House in which they can always secure a majority for any 
amendment of a plausible kind, as well as a full, and perhaps 
superabundant, hearing. Again, consider how very differently 
the Closure in the Lower House would affect Liberals and Con- 
servatives in power. When the Liberals are in power, they would 
be compelled to listen over again to every argument that had 
been stated in the Lower House, and to hear it given with a 
the advantages of a sympathetic audience, in the Upper, and 
very likely be compelled to adopt some amendment founded 
upon these arguments, on pain of losing the measure altogether 
if they refused. But when the Conservatives were in power, 
the arguments of the Opposition, once silenced in the Lower 
House, would be, to all practical intents and purposes, 
silenced altogether. In the Upper House, the silent host of 
peers would vote down amendment after amendment, after 
scant hearing of the few voices raised in their favour. In 
reality, the Conservatives have in the House of Lords a eourt 
of appeal against any effect produced by the Closure in 
the House below. The Liberals have no such court of 
appeal. They will not make any impression in the 
Lords, if they have failed to make a due impression in 
the Commons. We can understand, therefore, Mr. Ander- 
son and the Liberal crotcheteers anticipating some curtailment 
of their own rather large powers of trying the patience: of 
Parliament, if, as we hope, the Closure by a majority is 
adopted ; but we can hardly give the Conservatives credit for 
seriously anticipating the same result. 
great stringency in suppressing them in the House of Com- 
mons would be, first, the immediate loss of influence by the 
Government of the day; and next, the artificial stimulus which 
would thereby be given to their friends in the Lords, who 
would descant to a most sympathetic audience on the diseredit- 
able way in which discussion had been suppressed “ in another 

lace.” 

: It is a good sign for the true policy that the Cabinet 
Councils held before the opening of Parliament have been so 
few. Every one knows that Lord Hartington, who is supposed, 
—erroneously, as we believe, —to represent the right wing of the 
Cabinet, is quite convinced that the Closure by a bare majority 
is essential to restore the efficiency of the Legislature. And 
every one knows that Mr. Chamberlain, who is supposed 
to represent the Extreme Left in the Cabinet, holds the 
sime conviction. It is, therefore, most improbable that. the 
Cabinet Councils should have passed with so little debate, 
unless the view taken alike by Lord Hartington and Mr, 


The only effect of too- 
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Chamberlain had been adopted; and we rejoice to infer that 
it has been adopted. The principle of closing debate by a 
majority will not, and cannot, do all that is expected of it. 
It cannot give the same efficiency to the House of Commons 
which the united authority of leaders of all sections to restrain 
habits wasteful of Parliamentary time and strength gave to the 
House of Commons of a past generation. But it can restore 
to the House some power of compressing the redundant flow of 
exuberant speech into decently manageable limits; it can pre- 
vent the House of Commons from becoming a laughing-stock 
to the civilised world; and nothing else can effect even so 
much as that. The Cabinet, if it has adopted this policy, 
will have earned the gratitude of the Constituencies, and may 
fairly risk an appeal to them if the House should reject the 
Ministerial proposals. 





' M. GAMBETTA’S POSITION. 

W* are not decided supporters of M. Gambetta, whom 

we suspect of certain designs which we cannot ap- 
prove, and of certain weaknesses—we mention one of them 
below—which may seriously impair his usefulness, but we are 
convinced that both his present objects and his present position 
are misunderstood in England. <A great deal of quiet and, as 
it happens, unjust resentment is felt here at his failure to 
renew the Treaty of Commerce; his Egyptian policy is 
suspected of selfishness, and he is supposed to have found 
office too much for his strength. There is, therefore, an 
inclination in England to disbelieve in him, which is fostered 
by the very imperfect and often hostile information daily 
poured into London. No long letter is just now received 
from Paris by any morning journal except the Times, 
and the Times’ correspondent either dislikes M. Gambetta, 
or, what is more probable, trusts informants who dislike 
him, and reports, therefore, not the facts, but the cynical 
gossip of “influential” Parisians about the facts. He might 
as well report the Carlton gossip about Mr. Gladstone, 
and take that for an account of the English situation. He 
mistakes the twittering of the birds in the branches for agita- 
tion in the tree. M. Gambetta, like Mr. Gladstone, is dis- 
liked by society in the capital, though supported by the popu- 
lation even of the capital, and is so suspected by the lounging 
classes that even Deputies who will vote for him repeat with 
gusto little stories which seem to foreshadow his fall. None 
the less is he the elect of the majority in the country. 
At the last election, M. Gambetta’s overt opponents 
were simply crushed out, and a majority was sent up, 
with a mandate to support him. That mandate has not 
only not been withdrawn, but has been renewed this very 
week, for on Sunday, in the Senatorial elections—we give 
details elsewhere—the Gambettists were so completely victorious, 
that they have now an effective and permanent majority in the 
Upper House. The country, in fact, still intends, as it in- 
tended in 1881, that M. Gambetta should govern; and until 
he has governed and failed, no rival will have any serious 
chances. The strongest among them, M. de Freycinet, fully 
recognises this, and has intimated that he intends heartily to 
support M. Gambetta’s least popular proposition. 

Those being the facts, why does not M. Gambetta begin 
governing, instead of forcing on a revision of the Constitution ? 
For three reasons, one of them personal, but two of them 
politically sound. We do not believe that M. Gambetta is 
seeking any personal position, far less any direct and formal 
dictatorship ; but we do believe that, like many other strong 
men, he desires to guide Parliament without so mich waste of 
power in conciliating individuals and groups of representa- 
tives. He resents their interference, and despises their little 
intrigues. He wishes to be supported, as Lord Beaconsfield 
was and Mr. Gladstone is, by a majority pledged to steady 
support, and strong enough to bear down all internal dis- 
affection, whether produced by interested motives or differences 
of opinion. He desires this not only from conviction that this is 
the best mode of governing, but from a certain impatience of op- 
position, as well asfrom an indolence which is never quite absent 
from the Southern temperament, and which makes the work of 
jumping over Parliamentary hurdles almost intolerable to him. 
He does not want to coerce so much as to see his will, when 
accepted by the representatives of the nation, carried out with- 
out so much friction, and he knows or believes that election 
by Scrutin de Liste will secure this. He may be wrong, but 


he is not often wrong upon such subjects, and upon this one 
he has, at all events, a constitutional right to his opinion. He 
expressed it in the last Parliament, and the Chamber passed his 








Bill, though by so feeble a majority that the Senate took courage 
to throw it out. He expressed it at the elections in the most 
explicit way, and the country, knowing it, sent him a majority. 
He has a clear right to ask that majority to obey their man- 
date, and to announce that if they refuse he shall resign, and 
so make their disobedience visible to their constituents. 
English Ministers have done the same thing a hundred times 
over, and the question whether he could not do something 
else has nothing to do with the matter. M. Gambetta doés 
not think so. He told the country that he could not work 
freely without the Scrutin de Liste, and as the country, will- 
ing or unwilling, accepted his terms, he is in the right in 
insisting on them. 

Whether he will carry his Revision, is a different matter. 
For ourselves, we have not a doubt upon the subject. France 
did not insist on Scrutin de Liste, but it voted permission for 
it as clearly as ever the United Kingdom voted permission for 
an Irish Land Act. If there is one fact visible in the history 
of the present French Republic, it is that the Deputies and, 
in a less degree, the Senators invariably give way to their con- 
stituents; that they have no hope of keeping their seats, if 
they affront their electors ; and that on grave questions, such as 
the choice of the actual ruler, they are, as the first French Repub- 
licans, with their odd formalism, used to say, ‘“ The mandatories 
of the people.” An immense majority of both Chambers were 
elected to support M. Gambetta, even if he asked for scrutin 
de liste ; and unless France has changed its opinions, of which 
there is no sign, the majority must keep its promises. It may 
be angry, under the apprehension that dissolution will follow 
revision ; but the effect of that anger will be to induce it to 
vote so carefully “ straight,” that the excuse for dissolution 
will never come. That this is personal government, rather 
than real Parliamentary government, may be true, and 
we dread scrutin de liste for that very reason; but still, 
it is personal government terminable in a moment at the 
will of the electors. They have only to signify to their re- 
presentatives that they are tired of M. Gambetta, and his 
power comes at once toanend. That they are not in this 
mood at present is evident from the Senatorial elections, nor 
was any such mood to be expected. Democracy tires of its 
agents when they fail, or when they have done what was ex- 
pected, and M. Gambetta as yet has neither failed nor suc- 
ceeded, and has done nothing, crying aloud that he is ready, 
but his tools are not. Mr. Gladstone, with far stronger rea- 
sons, is doing precisely the same thing about Procedure, and in 
both countries both peoples will hold the ery just, and insist 
that the tools shall be forthcoming. Democracy is very often 
unjust, but when it demands bricks it gives straw, its error 
being not that it will give too little, but that it can be per- 
suaded, in its desire for results, to give things that are need- 
less. M. Gambetta will, we believe, carry his revision with 
unexpected ease, and then for the first time we shall see 
whether he is a great Administrator, as well as a great 
politician. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


OTHING can be more horrible than the account given in 
- the 7imes of the outrages of which the Jews in Russia 
have been the victims during the past year. It is natural to 
suspect that, in some particulars, the crimes committed have 
been exaggerated in the too just belief that unless popular 
passion is positively inhuman in its manifestations, it will, 
now-a-days, be passed over as scarcely worthy of notice. But 
there can hardly be anything more than exaggeration in the 
Times’ account, even if there be as much as that. For example, 
the number of outrages upon women may be put down as 
greater than it actually was, but the prominence which this 
class of crime assumes on every occasion indicates that it was 
not regarded as an improbable accompaniment of an anti- 
Jewish riot in Russia. Even if we take the facts as given in 
the Zines with a large allowance for inaccuracies of this kind, 
the residuum will still be sufficient to make the narrative one of 
singular and lurid significance. The incidents of these riots show 
what an ordinarily gentle and kindly people can become in a 
revolutionary paroxysm. Taken in conjunction with the 
similar light thrown on the Russian character by the deeds of 
the Nihilists, the omen is a bad one. A Russian Professor was 
once heard to boast that when the Reign of Terror did come 
in his country, the French Reign of Terror would be nothing 
to it. The events of the last year give some colour to the 
amiable vanity of this simple soul. 

The guilt of the Russian Government in this business is 
very great. The very unpopularity of the Jews ought to have 
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made it the more careful not to tolerate the slightest approach 
to violence or disorder on the part of its Christian subjects. 
This is not the time to dwell on the causes which have made 
the Jews unpopular in more than one European country. They 
only call for mention as depriving the Russian Government of 
the one plea which it could hope to offer in extenuation of its 
supineness. If it could have urged that these numerous 
and widely-scattered outbreaks had taken it completely by 
surprise, that it had no knowledge of the light in which the 
Jews were viewed by their neighbours, and that, where the dis- 
tances are so great, it is impossible for a Government to com- 
mand the means of restoring order everywhere and at once, 
there would have been force in the plea. As a matter of 
fact, it cannot urge one of these pleas. It knew what had 
been going on in Germany; it knew that in every part of 
Russia the Jews were money-lenders to the poor and rivals to 
the well-to-do, and that in both these characters they were 
certain to be objects of popular hatred; it knew as far back 
as last April that furious outbreaks had actually taken place, 
and yet it took no steps to prevent their recurrence. It is 
difficult not to suspect that one motive, at least, of this 
apparent indifference was the desire to extort money in the 
shape of payment for protection, but that this intention was 
thwarted by the passion of the populace proving to be less 
under control than the authorities had expected. A writer in 
the St. James’s Gazette of Tuesday has shown how largely the 
money element enters into the relations between the Jews and 
the Russian Government. The secret of the antipathy which 
is felt towards the Jew is his devotion to money-making, and 
this devotion, even if it were not one of his natural charac- 
teristics, would be engendered and encouraged in him by the 
laws under which he lives. The Jews are confined to the 
western and southern provinces, but, by an exception to this 
rule, members of the Merchants’ Guild and certified handicrafts- 
men are allowed to settle where they like. Admission to the 
Merchants’ Guild is gained by a yearly payment of 800 roubles ; 
consequently, the first desire of the middle-class Jew is to 
amass money enough to be able to pay this heavy tax, and to 
buy the accompanying freedom of migrating into Russia 
Proper. The exception in favour of the handicraftsman 
is different in its operation, though equally mischievous in 
its effect. The permission to settle in the interior is given 
nominally to members of the Guild of Handicraftsmen, but 
really to any one, whatever his employment, who has money 
enough to bribe the police to give him a licence without call- 
ing for his papers. Consequently, the one object of a Russian 
Jew of the lower and middle class is to make money. If he 
cannot do this, there is no career open to him. He must re- 
main a virtual exile in a remote province, with all the most 
lucrative modes of employing himself denied him. To escape 
from this lot he leaves no art untried, and where money-making 
is concerned, an undiscriminating adoption of every method that 
presents itself is not calculated to make a man_ popular. 
The true way of at once preventing outrages, and by 
degrees removing the occasions of outrage, would be to 
put the Jews on a level in every respect with the 
Christians. They would then be found in all parts of 
Russia, instead of in particular provinces; and they would 
be under no special temptation to put money-making before 
them, not as the end, but as the beginning of their business lives. 
In a poor country, the Jews are not likely to be popular, for 
the very reason that makes them indispensable. The more 
people there are who want to borrow money, the more there 
will be who will think that to destroy all record of the trans- 
action by burning the usurious money-lender’s house is a better 
mode of settlement than the payment of principal and interest. 

These considerations are so obvious, that they make matters 
very much worse for the Russian Government. The anti- 
Semitic agitation had been sufficiently long at work on the Con- 
tinent to make it certain that it would shortly penetrate into 
Russia, and the relations of the Jews to the poorer class of 
Russians made it evident that when it did penetrate into Russia it 
would do so in a violent form. The plain duty of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, was to make the local authorities understand 
beforehand that they would be held answerable for any disturb- 
ances that might happen within their jurisdiction. If this precau- 
tion had been taken, there would have been no riots to record. 
The local Governors would have taken care to inform 


themselves of the first symptom of any disposition on 
the part of the people to exchange suppressed for active 
hostility, and they would have so distributed the force at their 
disposal as to make it useless for the mob to try to make their 
wish effective. Instead of this, the Government seems to have 





left the local authorities to deal with the matter at their own 
pleasure, and with rare exceptions they showed in their 
public capacity the indifference which they doubtless felt in 
their private capacity. Their attitude towards the riots was 
pretty accurately expressed in the remark attributed to 
one of them,—that he was not going to trouble his soldiers 
for a pack of Jews. Where the chief men among the local 
authorities took this view, it is not likely that the sub- 
ordinate officers would be very active in giving civil protec- 
tion to a class which had just been pronounced unworthy of 
military protection, The object of the police was probably to 
inspire the Jewish population with a wholesome sense of their 
utter helplessness, and with a corresponding value for any 
fragment of police protection which it might suit them to dis- 
pense for adequate payment. Possibly, they may not have 
intended to let matters go quite so far as they apparently did 
go; but when the outrages had actually been committed, the 
police had quite enough to do in preventing any account of 
them from getting across the frontier. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature in the whole disgraceful business, is the 
anxiety of the Russian authorities that the facts should not be 
known out of Russia. It seems to suggest that though they 
are not ashamed that these things should be done, they do 
feel some shame that they should be talked about. It is to 
be hoped, for this reason, that the Zimes’ Correspondent will 
supplement his narrative by any more precise information that 
he can command, including the true relation of the Jews 
towards the Nihilist conspiracies. 


THE NATURAL DEATH OF THE CULTURKAMPF. 


‘T is a good thing for Germany that the policy of persecu- 
tion, though for a time only too popular with its natural 
enemies, the Liberals, was introduced and carried by the chief 
representative of arbitrary power, Prince Bismarck. Had not 
that been the case, we might still have had it as popular 
with the Democratic party as it still is in France, where it was 
of purely democratic origin. But in Germany, fortunately for 
all who love real and equal justice towards all forms of faith 
or no faith, the Liberals have learned, by a somewhat severe 
discipline, the unscrupulously political ends to which persecu- 
tion can be turned by the State, and how unfitting an instrument 
it is for genuine friends of popnlar freedom to use. On Thurs- 
day, that celebrated Culturkampf which we have never ceased 
to denounce in these columns as a policy disgraceful to 
Liberals of any shade of opinion, was deliberately abandoned 
by a large number of its original supporters in the German 
Reichstag, and condemned, by a vote of two to one, as a 
failure, even in the sense in which it had originally been 
approved by the enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
as unworthy of the German people. Herr Windthorst carried 
his motion for the second reading of a Bill repealing the legis- 
lation of 1874 by a majority of 233 against 115, some of his sup- 
porters declaring that the policy of repression had failed, and 
had turned out to be an injury to those who proposed and 
supported it, and all of them declaring that in Prince Bis- 
marck’s hands it had become a mere political weapon,—a 
make-weight for gaining support, now for this party, and 
now for that,—and had reflected nothing but discredit on 
those who had lent their authority to this aggression on the 
freedom of a particular Church. 

This seems to us as memorable a political event, and one 
that ought to be as welcome to all true Liberals, as any that 
has happened in the present century. The policy of persecu- 
tion has been tried, and has disgusted even those who were 
foremost in their desire to try it. The spear has run into 
the hand of him who used it; the arrow has turned back, and 
pierced theside of thearcher who discharged it. Prince Bismarck 
has lost authority by his futile legislation; the Liberals have 
lost influence by their unprincipled support of it; even the 
Socialists are now found exclaiming that the State attack on 
the Church deserved to fail, just as the State attack on them 
deserves to fail, and that they will be no parties to it for the 
future. 

The Democracy in France should take this lesson to heart. 
It may be that the spectacle of Prince Bismarck unscrupu- 
lously brandishing this formidable weapon, now to entice the 
Clericals to bribe him into laying it down, now to incite 
the Liberals to give him aid lest he should suddenly 
lay it down, has sickened the Germans of their unworthy 
policy sooner than they might otherwise have been expected to 
learn its true unworthiness. In France, the Democratic hatred 
of the Church is much sincerer than Prince Bismarck’s, and 
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therefore may not, perhaps, discredit itself quite so soon. 
But sooner or later, discredit itself it will. There is no real 
room for true liberty, where the liberty of religious teaching 
and living is denied. A Democracy that persecutes must sooner 
or later find some of its own best citizens learning to loathe its 
rule. What Prince Bismarck has failed to achieve, M. Paul 
Bert will not succeed in achieving. Let us hope that the 
event of the 12th January will be a sign to France, as well as 
to Germany, that this obsolete weapon for making war on 
Roman Catholicism, or any other “ism,” is certain sooner or 
later to explode in the hands of those who use it, and to carry 
destruction into their own camp. 








A ROMAN CATHOLIC ON THE GLORY OF GOD. 
NGLISH Christians of whatever Church would do well to 
follow Mr. Gladstone’s example in visiting Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle last Sunday, and so trying to learn for themselves 
what people of other Churches really believe on the subject of 
revelation, and what stress they habitually lay on different 
parts of their creed. And little as we are able to enter into 
various elements of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system, 
we should say that no theology is better worth the study of 
Protestants than the Roman Catholic theology, though this can, 
no doubt, as a rule, be better learned by reading, than by attend- 
ance at a form of worship so foreign to Protestant ideas as the 
worship of the Mass. There can be no doubt that wholly in- 
commensurable with Protestant ideas as the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of Rome are, no Church is better able to remind us what 
elements in the original Christian Revelation the modern human- 
istic conceptions of Christianity are leading us to neglect, than 
the Church of Rome. We, therefore, welcome heartily a new 
series of the Month,—the Roman Catholic magazine,—which 
seems intended to be made more intelligible to Protestants than 
Roman Catholic periodicals usually have been. Indeed, the 
Month now seems intended to interpret, to those of us who care 
to know them, the Roman Catholics’ true religious principles, as 
well as to interest and instruct Catholics themselves. 

In the first number of the new series especially there is an 
article on “ Eternal Punishment and Infinite Love,’’? which 
ought to have a good deal of interest for all of us who have 
taken any part in that rather prolonged controversy. It has 
more in it that is original and striking than anything we have 
read on this subject for a long time, and though it does not 
touch the dogma which seems to us most incredible in the usual 
doctrine,—we mean the absolute close of probation with life, and 
the refusal thronghout eternity of all further chance of repentance 
to those who did not happen to die in a “state of salvation,”— 
there is very much in the article to interest and aid us. What 
the Catholic writer insists upon is precisely that which we Pro- 
testants, in our excessive, though to some extent perfectly 
healthy, tendency to keep the humanising side of religion 
always in the foreground, too often forget,--that though the 
true end of man is life in God, the whole character of God is 
not, even in the sense of Christ’s Gospel, merged in his love of 
man; nay, that the rescue of finite beings from their limita- 
tions to share in the life of God, however wonderful a sign of 
the overflow of God’s love, cannot be even conceived as 
interfering with that infinite delight of the Divine nature 
in itself which belongs to a perfect and_ self-dependent 
Being. Thus far we quite go with the Roman Catholic 
author of the article. Nevertheless, the present writer has 
always felt the utmost shrinking from the common theo- 
logical talk about “the glory of God” which it is the 
object of this Catholic theologian to justify. To do all 
things “to the glory of God” is, in some respects, a very 
unintelligible phrase, and in other respects suggests ideas of 
God of the despotic and unmoral kind. So far as righteousness 
and love constitute the glory of God, the habit of insisting on 
the glory of God as something totally distinct from the glory of 
righteousness and the glory of love, is puzzling and unfruitful. 
So far as something else entirely beyond our finite capacities 
may constitute that glory, it remains a riddle at which it is of 
no great use for us to attempt to guess. Hence we have always 
felt the greatest possible suspicion of the phrase, as a bewilder- 
ing one, at best unprofitable for us, and possibly at least rather 
metaphorical and Oriental, than moral or spiritual in its origin. 
And we feel satisfied that even this Catholic writer, who, as we 
quite admit, has something definite and ennobling in his mind, 
does not escape this danger of an unmoral and Oriental use of 
the phrase. For instance :— 








“ Since God loves himself with an infinite love, and all other beings, 

real or possible, with a finite love, it follows that the interests of all 
existing things fade away into nothing in the estimate of any well- 
balanced intelligence, and therefore a fortiori in the estimate of God 
himself, when compared with the faintest or smallest additional 
hononr, glory, or dignity accruing to the Infinite God. We desire 
our friends to be honoured and esteemed, we desire to further their 
interest and their rational desires, in proportion to our love for them ; 
if our love for them is small, we care but little to promote their plea- 
sure or their honour; if we love them intensely, we are intensely 
anxious that they should receive from ourselves and others the re- 
spect, honour, glory, and happiness which is their due. Hence, if we 
love God with a supreme love, our desire for his honour and glory 
will be supreme above every other desire.” 
Now, do we, as a matter of fact, desire the honour and glory of 
all our friends in proportion to our love for them? We should 
say that this is very far from being true, that we often fear 
glory and honour for those we lows best, even when we 
desire them for the sake of the rest of the world; and that when 
we do desire for them honour and glory, we feel the desire much 
more in proportion to our belief that their honour and glory will 
conduce to the benefit of the rest of mankind, than in propor- 
tion to our love for those whose honour or glory is in question. 
And so, too, we should say that we desire God’s honour and 
glory rather for the sake of man than for the sake of God, be- 
cause it is good for man to love and honour the perfect right- 
eousness as he ought, not because it can make any difference 
to God how few or how many human mites 'ove and honour him, 
We cannot, of course, fear glory and honour for God, as we 
sometimes do for men; but we can feel its absolute indifference 
to him, except for the sake of his creatures. The intrinsic glory 
and honour of God are incapable of increase by anything that 
we can do, or even imagine ourselves doing; and so far as his 
glory—that is, the brightness and fame of his goodness—is 
desirable—which, of course, it is—it is desirable for men’s sake, 
and not for his. Again, our Catholic theologian speaks as fol- 
lows :— 

“The relation of the Infinite to the finite being such as we here 

describe it, and the honour and the glory due to the one being thus 
altogether and utterly incommensurable with that due to the other: 
the duty, moreover, of thé rational creature necessarily being to pro- 
mote the glory of the Infinite, it follows that any withdrawal by a 
finite creature of the due honour to the Infinite will be in the eyes of 
him who judges aright a far worse evil than any possible evil or 
misery which can befall the finite.” 
But how can a finite being withdraw, in any real sense, the 
intrinsic honour and glory of the infinite God? The thing is 
impossible. A finite being can, of course, withdraw that in- 
finitesimal and worthless addition to it which is implied in his 
own worship; but that, by the very assumption of the writer, 
does not add anything appreciable to the intrinsic glory of 
God, except so far as God has been good enough to desire this 
individual creature’s love and worship. And in that case, the 
evil consists, not in the withdrawal of glory from God, but in 
the failure of man to be what, in his goodness, God had desired 
him to be. We cannot help thinking that this Catholic writer 
does use this dangerous phrase, “ the glory of God,” in a sense 
approaching, at least, to that barren, external, and bewildering 
use of it in which the old Calvinists so often indulged, when they 
talked of eternal punishments as conducing to that glory. 

None the less, however, we willingly admit that the writer in 
the Month does bring out with great force the important truth 
which, with the growth of secularism and humanism generally, 
our recent Protestant theology has too much forgotten,—that 
God being the centre of all things, that very attitude of mind 
which, in man, is selfishness, is in God simply holiness. 

“But there are some human virtues incapable of idealisation 
inasmuch as they of their very nature connote imperfection. Take 
for instance, humility, the very root and foundation of human virtue. 
Humility consists in recognising our proper position as nothing in 
ourselves, as dependent for all that we have on the Being who made 
us, who preserves us, who has given us all we have. Humility is im- 
possible except to the Theist—Aristotle’s ideal man, as depicted in 
the Fourth Book of the Ethics, is utterly wanting in humility. 
Humility, inasmuch as it implies subjection, cannot be idealised, 
cannot belong to a Supreme Being. Beautiful as humility is, an 
humble God is a Iudicrous self-contradiction. How can He be 
humble, if He is above all and before all, the cause and origin of all, 
on whom all depend, their beginning and their end? Or, to take 
another example, what virtue is more beautiful than obedience? It 
wins the heart of God and man alike; it is the foundation of every 
well-ordered commonwealth; it is everywhere the source of peace 
and happiness, of order and content. A disobedient child is a bye- 
word of reproach ; a man who obeys his conscience in all things is a 
saint ; an army of disobedient soldiers could not stand for an hour 
against the foe; a servant who obeys his master, absent or present, 
is an invaluable treasure. It is the highest praise bestowed on bim 
whom all Christians adore, that he was obedient, even to the death 
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of the Cross. But though it is a virtue and a perfection in man— 
nay, in God made Man, it is an absurdity when applied to the In- 
visible, Infinite God. An obedient God is another contradiction in 
terms: for whom should He obey who is Supreme above all and 
before all? Obedience implies subjection, and the Creator cannot 
be subject to the creature, the Infinite cannot subserve the finite. 
..... Are you, then, I shall be asked, going to inflict upon us a 
selfish God? Is not selfishness a quality odious in man, and, there- 
fore, impossible in the Perfect Being in whose image mau was 
created ? The answer is a sufficiently obvious one. Selfishness, like 
unselfishness, implies dependence and limitation, and is inapplicable 
toGod. To argue that because God is not unselfish, therefore, He 
must be selfish, is like arguing that because you cannot term a syl- 
logism healthy or merciful, therefore it must be unhealthy or un- 
merciful. It is an old and familiar logical fallacy to assume that if 
one of two contraries cannot be predicated of any subject, therefore 
the opposite contrary can be predicated of it. To draw the con- 
clusion God is selfish from the premiss God is not unselfish, is about 
as good an argument as to say that because God cannot be obedient 
or humble (as we have seen above), therefore He must be disobedient 
and proud. To be self-centred is in the creature the vice of selfishness 
—-it is a necessary attribute in the Creator.” 
That is very impressively put, and there can be no doubt that 
this is what Revelation teaches, from the beginning of the 
Jewish to the end of the Christian Scriptures. This is what 
the “jealousy of God” meant to Moses,—a jealousy which was 
pure holiness, where similar jealousy in man would have been a 
petty vice. That is what Christ meant by saying that no man 
who did not hate even his own life for Christ’s sake could 
be his disciple, a statement which would have been monstrous 
from any but a divine mouth. The true centre of all things 
claims everything for itself. That which is not the true centre 
can claim nothing absolutely for itself which it does not try to 
drag out of its true place by the claim. We go heartily so far 
with the Catholic writer. But we cannot see that he advances 
the question as to the justice or injustice of eternal penalties 
by the position. When he comes to apply his principle to the 
matter at issue, he does it as follows :— 

“ We have now arrived so far as this, that God is a God of infinite 

love, inasmuch as he loves infinitely his own infinite perfections, that 
these perfections are the primary, essential, and adequate object of 
his love ; that his infinite love extends itself to creatures only ina 
finite manner, and as its secondary, accidental, and inadequate object; 
that there is no sort of proportion between the love of God for his 
own perfections and his love for his creatures ; and this disproportion 
is the necessary consequence of the disproportion in the objects 
loved ; that God cannot, without forfeiting his claim to be God, take 
account of the interests of his creatures when it is a question of his 
own honour.” 
Well, but there, again, the whole atmosphere is troubled by that 
word “honour.” The divine honour, in any intrinsic sense, can 
neither be increased nor diminished by anything that happens 
to man. All external punishments and rewards are inflicted 
for man’s sake, not for God’s. As to those essential punish- 
ments and rewards which necessarily come from the very 
nature of our own actions, the joy of drawing nearer to 
God, the despair of knowing that we are going further 
and further from him, they may, no doubt, be so essential 
to human free-will, that there may be no possibility even 
that God, consistently with his own nature, could reverse the 
judgment which man, as it were, passes on himself. But 
whether that be so or not, we cannot see that the honour or 
glory of God, in the theological sense of this writer, has any- 
thing to do with the matter. What has to do with it is this,— 
that as God is the centre of all true life, and as the habits of 
the will once formed seem to stereotype and intensify them- 
selves, it is quite possible at least, that a man who learns to 
find his happiness in the fiction that he is self-dependent, will 
soon find nothing but misery even in the prospect of approach- 
ing One who must be everything, and who must make him feel 
that he himself is nothing; and no doubt a man may thus bring 
on himself a doom of false life which even Omnipotence could not 
reverse. But we cannot see that the issue is made any plainer 
by the figment,—for it is surely nothing else,—that the glory of 
God is increased by the inextinguishable misery of a disobedient 
soul, and would be diminished by any cessatioft of that misery. 
We cannot help thinking that when theologians talk of the glory 
of God, they are very apt to lose themselves in empty metaphor, 
for which there are no distinct corresponding ideas. 





THE GLACIAL MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL. 
WwW K wish some considerable political economist, acquainted 
with actual business, would explain to the public a 
puzzle which presents itself every day. Why does money for 
permanent investment move so slowly towards the fields which 
offer the largest return? Thirty years ago, all economists 





taught that capital could best be described as a fluid, which 
would always flow to the spot where it would earn the best re. 
turns. If the shipping trade yielded nothing and copper- 
mining too much, the money invested in shipping would be 
employed in extracting copper, until competition again brought 
gains down to a normal level. If the normal rate of interest 
in Norway were 3 per cent. and in Pekin 10 per cent., the 
surplus capital of Norway would, sooner or later, be invested. 
in Pekin. This doctrine was held to be so true, that no natural 
obstacles, such as distance, or artificial obstacles, such as usury 
laws, would in any perceptible degree affect the process, which 
was as irresistible as any other law of Nature. We suppose the 
law is true in the abstract,—at least, we cannot think of a refu- 
tation; and money certainly does flow very rapidly into new 
business presumed to be profitable, such as diamond-finding in 
South Africa, or gold-mining in South India; but the rule, as re- 
gards permanent investments, requires some large qualifications. 
Money for permanent investment does not flow rapidly, rather 
flows, if it flows at all,as a glacier does, with a movement trace- 
able only by the close observation of years. At the present 
time, for example, the accumulation of capital for investment 
in London is altering for the worse the position of whole classes 
in England. There is such competition for sound Securities 
that Consols are above par, that Stocks like the Midland 
Perpetual Preference Five-per-cents. have been bought at 140— 
that is, yield only £3 12s. per cent.—and that it is nearly 
impossible to put out trust money to give more than 3% per 
annum. The effect of that situation upon small accumulators 
is most disastrous. The man with £5,000 who felt, with 
money at 5 per cent., that he was independent, now re- 
ceives only artisan’s wages; while the man with £10,000, in 
order to obtain £400 a year, must calculate and watch and, 
indeed, risk in a manner fatal to his ancient sense of security. 
The sense of hardship grows strong, and the desire for larger 
interest rises into a passion, which shows itself in intermittent 
bursts of the maddest speculation we ever remember,—specula- 
tion in industrial concerns which are often rotten on the very 
face of them, but out of which the “scratch” Boards of 
unknown men who promote them promise a steady 20 per cent. 
We have seen three such undertakings within a month, which 
we do not hesitate to say are the ludicrous attempts of fanatics 
to get money for visionary schemes, but which, nevertheless, 
will draw many widows’ gnd clergymen’s surplus cash. There 
is a positive crave for 5 per cent., which seems to overmaster the 
judgment, and which, we believe, would enable Governments like 
the Russian and Italian, which borrow at 5 per cent., to shake 
large slices of their Debt from their shoulders by the issue of 
long annuities or of life annuities, with a minimum period of 
lapse. Such Governments could offer rates which, to poor in- 
vestors in England, would be irresistible. All this while, how- 
ever, it is as certain as any proposition in geometry that there 
are countries and colonies where 7 and 8 per cent. could be 
obtained on perfect security, and where capital so obtained 
would act like water on good, dry soil, multiplying production 
by 300 or 400 per cent. We know of our personal knowledge 
of men who are receiving 15 per cent. in California on 
merchantable real security; 8 per cent., not to mention 
higher rates, is being paid in India on security as good 
as any an English pawnbroker gets; and we have before us 
offers, which we know to be at once honest and intelligent, 
of 6 and 7 per cent. on the security of houses and lands 
in Melbourne; and know that English capitalists have placed 
out sums in Sydney in house property which, after all ex- 
penses are paid and insurances, bring in 7 per cent. Yet 
money will not go to these investments, or goes so slowly as not 
to affect in any way the total of accumulation. That slowness 
is the more remarkable, because of the astounding speed with 
which money can now be remitted to any part of the world. 
So perfect is the mechanism of exchange, so scientifically 
certain are the means of communication, that there is 
hardly a large town in the world to which money cannot 
be remitted within a few hours. Suppose you wish to 
furnish a relative with £100 in Melbourne, or Shanghai, or 
Calcutta, or Odessa, to meet a momentary emergency. The ap- 
plicant steps into a London Bank with a Branch at the far- 
away city, mentions his wish, pays the money and the cost of 
a telegram, and next morning at latest the recipient may be 
paid cash over the counter. To invest that £100 in the same 
places is matter of endless trouble, time, and risk, and we do 
not see why it should be. 
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Where is the break in the mechanism, for clearly there is 
one? The usual answer is that agents at so great a distance are 
unreasonably distrusted by the general public, who doubt their 
honesty, and fear for their solvency, and question about laws, 
and generally yield to an unreasonable timidity. That is true 
in part, there being hundreds of agents everywhere who would 
be only too glad to be the medium of investments, who are well 
paid by one-half per cent., and who are sufficiently trustworthy 
for the purpose. Indeed, the frank dismay of the Englishman 
when asked to trust money, say, to Blank and Co., of Mel- 
bourne, who are as safe as the Barings, and his entire readiness 
to trust it toa broker in the City whom he knows nothing what- 
ever about, are very comically contrasted; but that is not the 
whole truth. There ought to be a mechanism which excites con- 
fidence, and there is not, The readiest way foran English small 
investor to share in the high rate of interest prevalent at a dis- 
tant place is to lend money toa Bank which deals there at a fixed 
rate of interest. The Bank invests at the highest rate in the dis- 
tant spot, pays the depositor a little less, and reaps a protit out 
of-a transaction which, supposing all parties honest, and intelli- 
gent in the matter of exchange, ought to be as safe as an invest- 
ment in Consols. The Englishman has then a perfect agency, 
which he can bully and worry on the spot. Some of the Indian 
Banks actually do this. They will in London take a sum at 5 
per cent. on loan at twelve months’ notice, and use it in India 
in loans at 8 per cent.; and that work ought to be profitable, 
and that mode of receiving interest is of all others easiest for 
the investor. Yet it does not greatly attract, or cause any 
rush of money to such Banks, while the system is with 
many countries hardly tried. The truth is, there is 
a flaw in the mechanism, a want of complete security, 
which daunts investors, in spite of their detestation of three 
per cent. They think the Banks which pay such rates will fail, 
which may sometimes be true; and that their money will then be 
irrecoverable, which ought never to be true. Is it quite impos- 
sible to give substantially perfect security to such a system ¥ 
If that could be done, any amount of money could be obtained 
for any solid security anywhere, to the immense advantage of 
the world; and we do not believe it is beyond human intelli- 
gence to perfect such a system. It must be as possible, as we 
have repeatedly remarked, to insure or guarantee investments, 
as to insure houses, carriages, ships, or the characters of clerks ; 
but without entering into that question, there are arrangements 
visible in outline which would be equally good. Suppose a 
Bank of Bhurtpore can employ £100,000 at 8 per cent. It 
cellects £100,000 of share capital, which it invests in Consols. 
It also receives £100,000 of fixed deposits at 5 per cent., and 
lends the same at 8 in Bhurtpore. Its total revenue then, less 
expenses, is, interest on loans, £8,000, plus £3,000 interest on 
Consols, equal to £11,000 in all. That is, after paying its de- 
positors, it can return 6 per cent. to shareholders, less expenses. 
Of course, on so small an amount the expenses of a bank would 
swallow the profits; but it would not be so on half a million, 
entrusted to a house doing other business besides. It will be 
observed that, the capital being equal to the deposits, depositors 
run no risk; but double or treble deposits might be 
guaranteed, if the uncalled capital of a Bank were sure 
to be attainable in the event of disaster; which, again, if 
the business were rigidly narrowed to investment, ought 
never to occur. At all events, for we are not proposing 
a scheme, but only putting forward an argument, it is at that 
point of security that the mechanism fails, and at that point 
that it must be possible to mend it. We cannot see why an 
Investment Bank, strictly confining itself to that work, but 
doing that work upon an extensive scale, so as to be able to pay 
depositors 5 per cent., and shareholders 6 per cent., without 
risk, should be either impossible or difficult. It would enter 
into no schemes, and do no business beyond lending money on 
the most solid security,—would act, in fact, as a trustee 
would. We shall be told that this is only the “Trust” 
scheme over again in a different form, but it is not, the 
essence of the “'I'rusts” being that they only diminish the 
risk of investors by distributing their risk over many Stocks, 
which may or may not be sound. The “ finance houses” are 
much nearer to our idea; but those houses never limit their 
speculations to solid property, and try to gain heavy dividends 
at the cost of safety. Our contention is that it must be possi- 
ble, if the mechanism were only perfected, for the minor capi- 
talist in London to enjoy part of the heavier interest obtainable 
elsewhere, without running any serious risks at all, and we 
cannot see why it is not done. 





TITLES OF BOOKS. 

KF EW outside the circle of authors and publishers have any 

idea of the trouble involved in choosing titles for new 
books. It is reserved, perhaps, to publishers alone to estimate 
titles at their full value. Applied to books, the question,“ What’s 
in a name?” is one of not small importance, and those who 
know the full significance of the subject would not reply to it 
lightly. So many considerations are there, so many pros and 
cous for deliberation, before a title is allowed to pass the em- 
bryonic stage of its existence, that publishers are apt to regard 
a settled title as half of the book itself. The factors that com- 
bine to make up a good title are many, and some of them, per- 
haps, more far-fetched and complicated than may at first sight 
appear. To begin with, titles are copyright, and, therefore, woe 
be to the unwary publisher who employs a title belonging toa 
litigious rival! for itis the publisher, and not the author, who is 
responsible. Even a colourable imitation of a previously-used 
title would most assuredly bring down the wrath of the Courts, 
in the form of substantial damages. 

Before the proposed title is finally passed for press, all the 
available book catalogues for about the last forty years must 
be diligently searched, to see that it has not been previously 
adopted. To prevent the possibility of mistakes, the next 
process is either to institute inquiries at the British Museum— 
and this is a long and tedious affair—or to visit and inquire at 
the large wholesale booksellers of the Row whether there be a 
book in the market under the proposed title. As there is no 
thoroughly reliable, or rather, official, list of books published in 
this country—and such an authoritative register is urgently 
needed—it sometimes happens that a work is issued which, for 
some reason or other, does not find its way into the usual trade 
catalogues. In proof of the great want of an official list of 
titles, it may be stated, as being well within the mark, that 
scarcely does a single week pass in the year without some one 
publisher communicating with some other respecting infringe- 
ment of title. It says something for the good-sense of this 
class of the community, and the straightforward, honourable 
feeling amongst them, that comparatively so very few cases of 
infringement of title come before the Courts. An authoritative 
list of books, published monthly or annually, would save much 
searching and waste of time, while the advantages accruing 
from such a publication to the reading public would be many. 

Apart from the dread of legal phantoms, it is not advantageous 
to the publisher of either that two books should be in the 
market under the same or even mistakably similar titles. 
Booksellers in the country, when ordering from their wholesale 
agents in town, are liable, under these circumstances, to have 
the book they do not want sent them; and extra expense of 
carriage aud time, besides a great deal of correspondence and 
confusion, follows as a matter of course. Such unpleasantnesses 
do not react to the benefit of the sale of either of the two publi- 
cations. Speaking generally, there are many well-marked 
varieties of the species Title. Publishers and old hands at 
writing are therefore accustomed to speak of “selling,” 
“catchy,” “mistaking,” and “ weak” titles. Under the first 
of these groups would be included those titles which catch the 
eye at once, are harmonious to the ear, aud convey instantly to 
the mind either a clear conception of the scope and intention 
of the book, or raise in the imagination a desire to know more 
concerning its contents. Among recently published books, “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun” may be instanced as a good title 
of this class. Those who know or have read about Scandinavia 
at once perceive its appropriateness and applicability ; those 
who are unaware that the sun can ever be seen at midnight 
naturally have their curiosity aroused by the very fancifulness 
of the title, and desire to know more about the work. This 
title is also one likely to linger long in the memory. 

Biographies are about the easiest class of books for which to 
select titles, the name of the subject of the memoir being 
generally sufficient. Novels are certainly the most difficult 
books to name suitably. Though in other classes of books mis- 
leading titles often turn out to be good selling titles, amongst 
novels they are a great mistake. Not afew worthy farmers of 
the South Downs and Wolds must have ordered Ruskin’s work 
on sheepfolds, and we wonder how many unsuspicious and 
simple-minded persons have taken “ Adam and Eve” to be a 
book treating of the cradle-time of our race ; and have not many 
enthusiastic students procured Kingsley’s “ Yeast,” thinking 
that they were getting a work upon torula and kindred organ- 
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isms ? It was not so very long ago that a young lady asked ata 
library for Ouida’s “ Moths,” to enable her to pursue further her 
entomological studies. At any rate, a novel should show clearly 
from its title that it is a work of fiction. For this reason, the 
use of Biblical quotations as titles—a practice unfortunately in 
vogue just now, with certain writers—is to be deprecated. Reli- 
gious people are thereby offended; scoffers are sometimes taken 
in, by expecting works named in this manner to be in keeping 
with their particular opinions ; while the regular novel-devourers 
are liable to overlook books with such doubtfully interesting 
titles. Then, again, should the hero or heroine be selected for 
the title, it would be a cause of mistakes to the mass of the 
public did the name bear any resemblance to that of a well- 
known dead or living person. 

There is one novelist whose books bear simply the names of 
flowers, aud though a voluminous writer, it is not likely that 
this class of title will be exhausted, and the plan has the merit 
of distinctness. A growing custom, and one in keeping with 
the so-called wstheticism of the present time, is to call novels by 
a few well-known words from some old English song or carol. 
This method may only be a passing fancy, but it is uncon- 
ventional and, for the class of books to which it is applied, is an 
agreeable change from the stiff titles to which we have lately 
been accustomed, and it is particularly appropriate to the stories 
of certain living writers. The Press, now-a-days, pours out 
such an overwhelming quantity of works of fiction, that the 
ultimate fate of any particular novel depends somewhat 
upon its name. ‘The title should be inseparably con- 
nected with the main incidents of the book, so that the 
recollection of the plot will at once recall the title, and 
the mention or sight of the title be sufficient to vividly bring 
to mind the plot. Among titles which seem to fulfil these 
conditions may be mentioned “ Oliver Twist,” “ Bleak House,” 
“ Felix Holt, the Radical,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Love or Marriage,” 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” 
“A Confidential Agent,” “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Talisman,” “ Westward Ho!” Titles which linger longest in 
the memory are generally short, or “catchy,” as they may be 
called, and such usually consist of one or two words only. If 
possible, a title should be either euphonious, as “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Barnaby Rudge,” “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” “ Dorothy Fox ;” or else distinctly difficult of 
pronunciation, as “Theophrastus Such,” “Mr. Pisistratus 
Brown, M.P.,” “Rose Turquand,” “ Among the Gibjigs,” 
“ Flitters, Tatters, and the Councillor,” “ Kickleburys on the 
Rhine,” “ Contarini Fleming.” Titles falling under the former 
category are likely to prove the more advantageous. The trick 
of alliteration, combined with some of the qualities already 
mentioned, is not without its advantages; “ Pickwick Papers,” 
“Summer Snow,” “ Fallen Fortunes,” “Cripps, the Carrier,” 
“ Lost for Love,” “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” “ Roderick Random,” “Rob Roy,” “ White Wings,” 
are instances which occur at once to the mind. 

As a general rule, those titles are weak which commence with 
an article. Cataloguers ruthlessly discard all such affixes, and 
index the books by the initials of the second words. Long 
flabby titles, consisting of a number of short words, are seldom 
successful. 

The enormously growing number of children’s books is severely 
taxing the ingenuity of publishers and authors to supply good 
titles. But with this class, as with books of travel, science, art, 
poetry, adventure, or metaphysics, the titles should at least 
refer the work directly to its proper division. There is a con- 
siderable class of people in this country who order books through 
the libraries or their booksellers simply from being ‘attracted 
by the titles which they see in advertisements, and who know 
nothing whatever of the style or merits of the writers. 

Authors would do well to leave, as a rule, the final selection 
of title to the publisher, and when sending in a manuscript 
merely suggest several, from which he can make a choice. The 
opinion of a publisher as to the relative value of titles is gener- 
ally more reliable than that of an author. The former, from 
his position, must be better able to determine what will be likely 
to command public attention than a private individual, who has 
probably never regarded the matter as one worthy of serious 
consideration. We have heard of more than one book which 
has been written by an author to a title supplied by a pub- 
lisher, thus reversing the ordinary course of events. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE MIRACLE PLAY IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I was one of the small number of persons, outside the 
inhabitants of the village, present at the first representation of 
the so-called “ Miracle Play’ at Rouslench, near Pershore, in 
Worcestershire, and I think you may find the following par- 
ticulars interesting. 

The performance differed from that at Ober-Ammergaun in- 
asmuch as it only consisted of tableaux vivants, no action or 
speaking being used by the performers. There was a chorus 
(ten in number), very fantastically dressed in white, with 
coloured sashes, bands round the hair. The Rector of the parish 
(promoter of the scheme) was leader of the chorus, which 
entered before the various tableaux, and explained by singing or 
reading from the Bible the meaning of each tableau. With 
the chorus, the whole number of people taking part was 
fifty; one was aged four, one eighty-two. They were all 
drawn from the village. At the commencement, a prologue 
was read by the choragus, explaining the nature of the perform- 
ance, and defending it from hostile critics. ‘lhe tableaux were 
to illustrate the events in the Bible incidental to the Incarna- 
tion, but some were allegorical, and one purely legendary. In 
the final scenes, our Lord is represented by a boy, in the early 
ones by a waxen effigy; and here exception might be taken 
to the very black, thick, curling hair. The part was sufficiently 
well rendered in the final scenes. The first scene is the expulsion 
from Paradise, a most effective situation; the angel Gabriel 
holds a flaming sword, and Adam and Eve, dressed in skins, 
are about to take the path of exile. The part of the angel was 
wonderfully taken all through; the second scene was an alle- 
gorical one, representing people of all nations and ages worship- 
ping the Cross. The costumes here were very good. There is 
an African slave, Christian (from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’) 
and a number of little children, led by angels, among the 
worshippers. Next is the Annunciation, the angel appearing 
to the Virgin Mary in her simple home. The next tableau was 
a legendary one derived from the “ Golden Legend,” in which 
the Emperor Octavian, who had been offered worship as a god 
by the Roman people, is represented asking advice from the 
Sibyl on the Capitoline Hill. She points out to him a sun, in 
the midst of which is a woman, with a man-child in her arms. 
The Emperor and prophetess are represented in the conven- 
tional costumes. The next tableaux are the visit of the angel 
to Joseph, the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, the stable 
at Bethlehem, the angel appearing to the shepherds, the 
visits of the Magi, and the presentation of Christ in 
the Temple. The meeting of Mary and Elizabeth is very 
simple and affecting,—the extreme youth of one, and the great 
age of the other. They are in the act of greeting one another. 
The visit of the Magi was a strong contrast to this tableau, 
very rich dresses, splendid gifts, and an overpowering smell of 
incense being employed. The Wise Men are accompanied by 
black negro slaves, carrying the treasure. The presentation 
of Christ was an interesting scene, Simeon and Anna being 
represented by an old man and his wife from the village 
(the latter aged eighty-two). During this, “ Nunc dimittis” 
was chanted. In the next tableau (the first in which Christ 
is represented by a living person), we have the Doctors 
arguing in the Temple, and Mary and Joseph find Christ 
among them. There is a very striking, argumentative 
look in the faces and attitudes of all the Doctors, who are 
dressed sombrely in black, with the high priest standing beside. 
We now come to an allegorical scene; it represents Joseph’s 
carpentering-shop at Nazareth, where Jesus and John the 
Baptist are helping Joseph, and Mary and Elizabeth are 
together in the back-ground. Christ has wounded his hands 
and feet while at work, and John runs to his assistance 
with a bowl of water. This tableau, I know, has found a good 
many adverse critics. The last tableau is a sort of finale, in 
which every one comes on, Christ being in the centre, while 
over him the angel Gabriel holds a golden crown. Adam and 
Eve stand most remote from him in this scene, and all the 
characters, as it were, in order of precedence. 

Very few people were present at any of the performances, 
except the poor people in the neighbouring parishes. Though 
the performances met with a good deal of opposition, it wore 
away with every one, after being spectators.—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 Prince’s Gardens, S.W. Hueu R. E. Cuiipers. 
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THE IRISH LANDLORDS AND THE LAND ACT. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 


S1r,—The Irish landlords who are asking for compensation for 
the injustice done them by the Land Act, quietly take for 
granted in all their statements that the value and practically 
receivable income of an Irish estate are to be measured by its 
nominal rent-roll; that, for instance, a reduction by the 
Assistant-Commissioners of 25 per cent. in rent entails upon 
the landlord a diminution of one-fourth in the value and income 
of his land. If Irish rents were like Consol dividends, this, of 
course, would be plain enough; but in reality there has always 
existed the broadest possible distinction between the rents which 
Irish tenants of highly rented estates have undertaken to pay, 
and those which their landlords can, upon an average of years, 
look forward to receiving. Perhaps, then, you will allow a 
correspondent who has had some small experience in Irish 
Jand dealings to warn your English readers against accepting 
the landowners’ extravagant estimates of the injury they will 
suffer from reductions in their nominal rent-rolls. 

Firstly, as to the effect of such reductions on the selling 
value of land:—I think it may be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that, except in the few cases in which the actual 
tenants have become purchasers, land let at rack-rents, or any- 
thing approaching to them, has always fetched comparatively 
low prices in the Landed Estates Court. So far, indeed, is rent 
alone from being the measure of value, that the prices of free- 
hold land sold in the Court have in ordinary times varied within 
such extremely wide limits as from 10 years’ to 25 years’ pur- 
chase on the annual net rental. In other words, a man may 
have now and then bought £120 a year in rack-rents, and could 
almost always buy from £80 to £100 a year in such rents, for 
the price he would have to pay for £48 a year receivable out of 
land let at low rents. Purchasers of land, of course, look to the 
security for the rent they buy, quite as much as to the amount 
of it; and in all ordinary times this security lies mainly in the 
‘quantity, quality, and productiveness of the land for which the 
rent is paid. The much vilified Griffiths’ valuation, affording 
trustworthy information upon these latter points, has often 
proved a safer guide than the rental to the selling value of land. 
Some years ago, I acted as trustee of an estate (about up to the 
average in point of condition and management), part of which 
‘was sold in six lots in the Court. Putting out of the question 
one small lot, for which, for special causes, there was no real 
bidding, I find that upon the net rental the prices obtained varied 
as widely as from fourteen years to twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, while upon Griffiths’ valuation they ranged within the 
narrow limits of from 20 to 22 years’ purchase. If results like 
these afford any trustworthy guidance, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the estates mentioned in Lord Monck’s letter 
as having been reduced in rental by the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners from £14,063 to £10,592, would have fetched much more 
money in the Landed Estates’ Court before the reduction than 

afterwards. It seems clear that in most cases these were rack- 
rented estates, in fact, as to one estate (in the county of Mona- 
han, I think) it came out during the proceedings that it had 
been bought in the Court a few years previously, at a trifle 
under ten years’ purchase on the then rental. If, as being let 
at rack-rents, these estates had fetched 14 or 15 years’ purchase 
on the rental of £14,063, they would have brought in from 
£196,000 to £210,000. How many years’ purchase land will 
fetch upon the judicial rental fixed under the Land Act, 
there are as yet no data for directly estimating. It may be 
admitted that estates on which rents have been largely reduced 
by the Commissioners are not likely to sell so well as estates 
which have been always low-rented, for the pauperising effect 
on the tenantry of the rack-rents previously exacted will take 
years to get rid of. But there is still Griffiths’ valuation to fall 
back on, and at from twenty to twenty-two years’ purchase on 
Griffiths’ valuation (£9,311), the estates mentioned in Lord 
Monck’s letter would now be worth from £186,000 to £195,000. 


Turning next to the question of income, no doubt, until the 
commencement of the Land-League agitation, even rack-rents 
have been fairly well paid, whenever harvests have been good 
and the prices of agricultural produce well maintained. Upon 
too many Irish estates, indeed, the utmost that could be got out 
of the tenants in such favourable years has been taken as the 
Standard by which rents were permanently fixed. But, of 


course, upon all highly-rented estates, whenever the times were 
had, rents fell into arrear. 


Though the generality of Irish 


tenants are by nature amongst the most penurious and hoard- 
ing of mankind, men from whom the uttermost penny was 
exacted in rent during prosperous times could do little in the 
way of accumulation against bad times. Hence it is that, 
quite apart from the action of the Land League, and as the 
result of the bad harvests of several recent years, such vast 
arrears of rent are now owing on many estates throughout 
Ireland, that they constitute the most serious practical obstacle 
to the beneficent working of the Land Act. 

Now, it is precisely the precarious margin of rent irrecover- 
able in bad years, recoverable in good years only at the cost of 
such a perpetuation of poverty as the landlord himself is out of 
pocket by, when bad times come round again, that will disap- 
pear from the nominal rent-roll of Irish estates by the opera- 
tion of the Land Act. What value an actuary would put upon 
this occasional and intermittent kind of income, it would be hard 
to tell; but such as it is, this is the income which it is gravely 
proposed by the Irish landlords and their advocates in the 
Press to capitalise fer compensation, on the same footing as if it 
were payable quarterly at the Bank of England, and that, too, 
without regarding the fact that the income in question adds 
little or nothing to the selling value of the land it is derived 
from, and without taking any account of the greater security 
which every reduction of rent necessarily gives to the landlord 
for the rent still remaining payable.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Aw Irisu TRUSTEE. 





THE IRISH LANDLORDS AND THEIR COMPLAINTS. 
(To rue Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article of the 7th inst., on “ The Irish Landlords 
in Caucus,” you altogether miss the chief point of their case, 
which is—to put it with brutal directness—that the passing of 
the Land Act has been obtained on false pretences. The mem- 
bers of the Government who carried it through Parliament 
represented that there would be no general lowering of rent, 
and it is certain that the Act would not have passed if the action 
of the Assistant-Commissioners had been foreseen. I do not at 
all mean that the members of the Government meant to deceive ; 
on the contrary, I have little doubt that the action of the 
Courts has surprised thera as much as any one else.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JoserH Joun Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, January 9th. 





THE CHIEF GRIEVANCE OF THE FARMERS. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The farmer at this moment has many advisers who would 
advise him to waste breath in urging impracticable claims. Let 
me suggest to him a cry to which no such objection can be 
taken. Let him demand cheap, technical education for his sons. 
This has been always needed; but in these days of scientific 
mauures, delicate machinery, and extensive raising and fatten- 
ing of stock, he more than ever needs increased knowledge as 
to the adaptation of manures to different soils, together with 
improved mechanical and veterinary training. It will not do for 
him to continue, as before, to do everything by the rule-of-thumb. 
I would counsel him, therefore, to ask aid from the State in estab- 
lishing good and cheap technical schools, with farms attached, 
in different parts of the country. 

Hurstpierrepoint, Denton, &c.,are schools within his means, 
but they do not give the education he requires. Cirencester 
is much too dear for him. Let him demand a Cirencester sys- 
tem at Hurstpierrepoint price, i.e., a good practical training at, 
say, £30 per annum. It will be money well spent which is laid 
out in satisfying such a want. And I submit that the farmer 
has a right to ask for it, on the following grounds :—Look at the 
enormous endowments of our Universities, which go in great 
measure to cheapen education for the rich. Look at the Govern- 
ment grants to our National Schools, which cheapen educa- 
tion to the poor. Look at the endowed grammar-schools in 
our great towns, which provide the tradesman with an educa- 
tion suited to his requirements at a very moderate cost. Why, 
amid this general shower of benefactions, should not some few 
drops fall upon the British farmer ? 

If he will only make himself sufficiently troublesome, he will 
get what he wants. Hitherto, his grumbling has been vague 
and inarticulate. I suggest to him a definite object, and above 
all, that he should make himself troublesome to parties and 
statesmen.—I am, Sir, &c., ACADEMICUS. 
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THE BRADLAUGH DIFFICULTY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—If I were now in Parliament, I would vote against any 
measure that could be considered a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. It 
is useless to discuss the reasons why, but I think it will be 
difficult to induce Catholic Members to support a Bill having 
for its object the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless, I should feel myself at liberty to vote 
in favour of a measure to dispense with the oath in the House 
in all cases in which the candidate had, before his election, 
deposited with the returning officer a declaration of loyalty, 
made before such officer or before a Justice of the Peace, and in 
such form as the Act should direct. 

I should feel myself, by the adoption of this course, relieved 
from the possibility of being involved at a future time in a dis- 
cussion so odious and unprofitable as that which has arisen 
upon the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. Considering the course 
that was taken by the House in the case of such an eminent 
statesman as Daniel O'Connell, Mr. Bradlaugh can scarcely 
complain of being again sent back to his constituents.—I am, 
Sir, &., x. MM, OP. 

[We have always thought the abolition of all these formal and 
perfectly inoperative oaths the most final and most natural 
solution of the difficulty, though we cannot understand on what 
principle Mr. Bradlaugh is refused permission to take an oath 
which the law requires him to take. The delicacy of the 
scruples felt on behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh’s conscience seems to 
us a little suspicious.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,— Will you allow me less than a dozen lines, to contest 
your dictum that “if a man is willing to be put down ‘ Church,’ 
he will vote ‘Church ??” Assuming that by voting “ Church ” 
you mean voting for the continued establishment of the Church, 
I reply (1), that there are now many bond fide Churchmen who 
are as willing as Nonconformists that the Church should be 
disestablished ; and (2), that of the multitude who would put 
themselves down as “ Church,” though never attending Church, 
a large portion would, as electors, vote for Disestablishment. 
The very fact that even the Spectator would put such a con- 
struction on the results of a census of “ religious profession ” 
conclusively shows how delusive it would be.-- I am, Sir, &c., 
J.C. W. 
[Nevertheless, it would probably be as we say in a very great 
proportion of cases.—Ep. Spectator. | 
{To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In your article on Mr. C. Miall’s “ Results of the Reli- 
gious Census,” you intimate that the figures cannot be taken as 
evidence of the opinion of the people upon the question of Dis- 
establishment, as they leave out a large number of persons who, 
although never attending a church, are in favour of the Church 
being established. ‘This is, of course, quite true, but might not 
Dissenters claim many by the same argument? Are there none 
who never enter a Dissenting church, and yet would like to see 
the Church disestablished ? The primary object of churches 
and chapels being the dilfusion of religion, I cannot see that 
the opinion of those who take no interest in religion is of much 
value, one way or the other, neither do I think that the figures 
are intended as a guide to the question of “ Disestablishment,” 
except so far as they show that the State-connected and en- 
dowed Church is not a national Church, and has distinctly 
failed to attract a majority of the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Owen T. WILLLAMs. 
2 Essex Villas, High Road, Lee, January 9th. 


[Our remark was based on the complete exclusion of the 
rural districts from the so-called census, quite as much as on 
the probable indifference to disestablishment of non-attendants 
on religious worship.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AGE AND YOUTH. 
(To THE EpiITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your thoughtful paper upon “Old Age,” in the 
Spectator of December 31st, you, to my thinking, rightly, appre- 
ciate the joys rather than “pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man ;’’ but there is one sorrow you do not lay your finger on 








strongly enough,—the awful speed with which, as we grow old, 
the generation just above us topples over the inevitable brink, 
and joins the majority. Father, mother, uncles and aunts, the 
village neighbours and friends who were part of our lives from 
the very cradle, the dear old nurse, the ‘“ master so kind and go 
true,”—all, every one of them, go; and there is no love of our 
mature years that can quite take the place of that love, not even 
the sweet affection of wife, the devotion of children, or the. 
pleasant communion of “ bosom cronies.” 

I, Sir, was fifty last birthday. I am glad to say I enjoy life 
as much, I think, as ever I did; I still build castles in the air, 
I believe quite as bright, and I am sure quite as tottery, ag 
those I built at school. I can play lawn-tennis with all the 
zest I ever had for cricket or hockey in those days. I enjoy 
my meals as much, and my beer. I love art, scenery, a good 
novel, more; and I certainly go to my own particular “ shop ” in 
the City with all the ardour that I did (between ourselves, with 
more than I did) five-and-twenty years ago; and as for 
walking,—I never delighted in a long walk as Ido now. But, 
Sir—and ah, what a terrible “ but” it is!—every year another 
of “the old, familiar faces” is gone, and there is such a gap as 
nothing in this world can fill up. Why, Sir, I protest that one 
thing which assures me of immortality is the feeling that I 
must renew this delightful, this inimitable intercourse with the 
dear old friends of yesterday, in “ the broad to-day of God.”— 
Lam, Sir, &c., M. 


LIBERALISM AND THE IMPRISONMENT OF 
RITUALISTS. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I was very glad to see the letter of ‘ South Warwick- 
shire ” to you a few weeks ago. No one gauged the feeling of 
the country before the last general election with greater accuracy 
than Sir William Harcourt. Has office deadened his faculties ? 
If not, he has some ground for becoming anxious about the re- 
salts of another general election. We are told, on “very high 
authority,” that Sir William Harcourt “has from the outset 
obstinately declined to advise her Majesty to exercise the Royal 
prerogative in Mr. Green’s favour; and this is now, as it has 
always been, the sole obstacle to Mr. Green’s being set free.” 
Your South Warwickshire correspondent announces his deter- 
mination to abstain from supporting a Ministry which is re- 
sponsible for this perpetual and illiberal Non possumus. He: 
will withhold his vote, at the next opportunity. He is not 
alone, and there are others who will go further. IJ have always 
supported the Liberal Party as yet, but if at the next election 
a Conservative candidate will promise to try to get Mr. Green 
out of prison, and the Liberal candidate will not do so, the Con- 
servative will obtain a vote from A Norruern Liperat. 








A CORRECTION. 
{To THE Ep1ror OF THRE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May I correct an inaccuracy in your paper of December 
3lst ¥ You speak of Dr. Lamson as son of “a clergyman of 
the Church of England acting as chaplain at Florence.” The 
only clergymen of the Church of England acting with episcopal 
sanction at Florence are the Rev. R. L. Tottenham and the 
Rev. G. P. Howes. Mr. Lamson is, I believe, an American, and 
in the Orders of the American Episcopal Church, officiating 
temporarily to an American congregation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rome, January 6th. C. W. Giprattar. 





MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I take the liberty to point out to you a mistake in 
your most interesting article about ‘ Marshal von Moltke,” in 
your edition of the 7th inst. You say in the same, Marshal von 
Moltke is a born Dane; it is an undisputed fact that he was 
born in Parchim, a town in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, a small German State, which has also given to Ger- 
many another great military leader, namely, Marshal Bliicher. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 

Manchester, January 9th. H. KennnrMay. 

[The Marshal was brought up in the Royal Military School 
at Copenhagen.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* M. D. (Malvern.)—We should be glad to insert “ M. D.’s” 
letter, if he chooses to send us his name and address privately, 
not for publication. We can insert no letter without that condition. 
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ART. 
aa-cnigitenenes 
“TWO ROSES.” 

Tue reopening of the Lyceum Theatre has become an event of 
considerable importance in the Dramatic world, both to the ad- 
mirers and scorners of Mr. Henry Irving’s acting. Whatever be 
the actual merits or demerits of this actor, there can be no ques- 
tion as to his power to invest every character that he undertakes 
with a strong personal element; and his talent has at least this 
in common with that of the greatest, that it is such as is pos- 
sessed by no one else. There can be no better way of convincing 
ourselves as to the amount of character that Mr. H. Irving 
throws into his parts, and the amount of influence he exercises 
upon English acting, than to consider the blank that would be 
caused by his disappearance from the Stage. Is there another 
man in England who could fill a large house night after 
night with Shakespeare as an attraction? Not only has Mr. 
Irving done this, but he has done it constantly ,and we had almost 
said done it alone; for certainly till the advent of Miss Ellen 
Terry, he never had a single actor or actress to assist him who 
was of anything like the same rank. With the drawbacks of a 
peculiar voice and figure, with many habits of gesture and 
accent which easily lend themselves to ridicule, with a pre- 
ference for tragedy, which the theatre-going folk of to-day 
hate, and an admiration for Shakespeare, whom they too 
often only profess to enjoy, and a tendency even to rant, 
Mr. Irving has steadily forced himself up the ladder of 
dramatic fame, to a position wherein he stands alone. 
Friends, enemies, and that great, indifferent mass of the 
public who are more important than either, are all possessed 
by one feeling, a strong curiosity to “see what he will do next ;” 
and, roughly speaking, are something like the spectators of the 
great prize-fight between Heenan and Sayers. We have, as it 
were, watched our little champion tackling the great giant of 
a Shakespeare, “facing him for hours,” as Thackeray says of 
Sayers, “ and felling him, too, every now and then;” and the 
real gist of the matter is expressed in the following words :— 
“A hero, whether he wins or loses, is a hero; and if a 
fellow will but be honest and courageous, and do his best, we 
are for paying all honour to him.” And that is the reason why 
the Lyceum is at the present moment the most popular theatre 
in London. We all know that when we go there, we shall 
very likely be startled, and very possibly be annoyed; we shall 
have many of our preconceived opinions disturbed; but we know, 
too, that we shall see a piece as well put upon the stage in all 
essential respects, as it is possible for a piece to be, and that 
we shall see an actor who, however mistakenly he has under- 
stood his part, has given it the most sincere study, and who 
always succeeds in giving an interpretation that is consistent 
and intelligible, though, perhaps, erroneous. Deep down in most 
genuine people’s hearts is the admiration that Caleb Garth 
cherished for what he called “ good work,”.and it is empha- 
tically good work that we go out for to see at the Lyceum. 
One word of praise must be given to the care which has been 
bestowed upon all the minor details of the scenery in this re- 
vival. We do not remember to have seen upon the stage two 
more thoroughly liveable rooms than “ Mr. Grant’s Drawing- 
room” and “Mr. Jack Wyatt's Lodgings,” and that little 
matter of the difference between in-door and out-of-door light 
has been very carefully attended to. 

We do not purpose to enter upon any general description of 
Mr. Irving’s acting; its characteristics are too well known to 
require much comment, but it is worth while to mention a few 
of the points that distinguish his present conception of the 
character of Digby Grant, in the play that was reproduced on 
December 26th last at the Lyceum, after a lapse of eleven years. 
The Tio Ioses was the first really successful play at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre; the present writer remembers it well, having seen it 
there three times. The original cast was an especially strong one, 
and included the following actors and actresses :—Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, who played the part of the blind musician, Caleb Deecie ; 
Mr. H. Montague, the best jeune premier of the day (who had 
just left the Prince of Wales’s Theatre); Mr. George Honey, a 
most finished and genuinely humorous low comedian; and 
Mr. Henry Irving. The actresses were Amy Fawsitt, Louise 
Claire, and two others, whose names have escaped us. Three 
members of this company, Mr. Montague, Mr. Honey, and Miss 
Fawsitt, have since died, and Mr. Irving alone plays his original 
character. It is worth noticing that while the play in its 











original form was well supported by the cleverness of Miss 
Fawsitt and the prettiness of Miss Claire, its success was due 
to the finished acting of the three comedians, Thorne, Honey, 


and Irving. Mr. Montague did not appear to special advantage 
as the lover, and the favour shown to the piece was due not to 
the interest of the love-story, but to the humour of the dialogue. 
Mr. Thorne, up to that period, was only known to frequenters 
of the Strand Theatre, as one of the funniest burlesque actors 
and best dancers in London, and his assumption of the cha- 
racter of Caleb Deecie displayed his ability in a new light- 
The part is one of a young blind musician, whose affliction 
has just tinged with bitterness a disposition naturally bubbling 
over with fun. This personality, one of the most subtle in the 
play, was rendered by Mr. Thorne with an amount of insight 
and taste that could hardly have been expected even by his 
warmest admirers. Quiet, concentrated, effective, and modest 
throughout the whole play, the part as played by Mr. 
Thorne remains with us to this day as a perfect specimen 
of unobtrusively good acting; and we are the more glad 
to allude to it now, as we considered its merits were hardiy 
sufficiently recognised at the time. Of Mr. Honey’s acting as 
the commercial traveller, we can only say that it was as good 
as his Mr. Graves in Money, and how good that was every- 
body knows. That he was slightly vulgar throughout, was 
perfectly true, but then it suited the part, and anything more 
amusing than his transformation from a frankly commercial 
traveller to an insidiously commercial minister we never remem- 
ber to have seen. His offer to the hero “to get him into the 
fold—trade price,” and his sly suggestion, “it’s not so dull as 
you think,” were irresistibly funny. And then there was Mr. 
Irving as Digby Grant, the broken-down gentleman, too proud 
to give his porter less than sixpence, but mean enough to borrow 
money from his laundress, or anyone else who would lend 
it to him. Insolent, arrogant, and ungrateful, mean, mali- 
cious, and false, there is hardly a character in the whole 
range of comedy, who has so little that is good within him. 
Even his love for his daughters is a sort of bastard affection, 
perfectly consistent with encouraging their failings, and even 
breaking their hearts. How well Mr. Irving played this part, 
most of us with any theatrical experience remarked at the time ; 
how well he plays it now, every one can go and see for himself. 
As far as we can trust our memory, the chief differences in his 
treatment of the character consist in his now making it rather 
less querulous, and rather more base. The increase in power 
is very marked, and, if we may so express it, a vein of tragedy 
runs through the whole performance. We are continually 
expecting Mr. Digby Grant to commit some more desperate 
act than borrowing a fiver, or taking a few samples from 
his friend the commercial traveller. In the first production 
of the play, Mr. Irving treated the part & la Micawber, he 
now treats it @ la Uriah Heep; not in the humility, which he 
does not assume, but in the low cunning, the veiled insolence, 
and the malignity of his actions. The performance throughout 
is intensely quiet, and there is not a single instance of one of 
those violent bursts of passion which generally mark Mr. Irving’s 
impersonations. It is not the least tribute to this actor’s power, 
to say that never in his most important characters has he more 
completely succeeded in riveting the attention of his audience 
upon himself than he does in this piece. He literally held 
the stage simply by the thoroughness of his conception and 
his power of expression,—and this, as far as we could see, without 
the slightest straining after undue prominence. Many slight 
differences were made in detail and in the business of the piece, 
and there were a few excisions, for the most part judicious 
ones; but on these it is needless to dwell. Comparing the 
other characters with those of the original cast, we should 
say that Miss Emery is a better ingénue than Miss Amy 
Fawsitt, and plays the part charmingly, her sole fault 
being, perhaps, too great an eagerness to run about the 
stage. Mr. David James is a good but a little heavy 
representative of “our Mr. Jenkins;” his acting needed 
the buoyancy which Mr. Honey threw into the part, but 
still he acted thoroughly well, and is a great acquisition to the 
theatre. Mr. Terriss, who took the part originally played by 
Mr. Montague, acted well, but stiffly, and did not succeed in 
looking or playing the character of Jack. He was very un- 
mistakably a “ John” throughout the piece. If he is not 
above taking a hint, we think he might improve his Jack 
Wyatt enormously by being a little less stiff, and,—he should 
beshabbier. Itis a curious thing that young men on the stage 
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always want to wear new clothes. Sothern and Bancroft are 
the only two actors we remember who formed exceptions to this 
rule. The Caleb Deecie of Mr. Alexander, who is new to the 
London Stage, (modelled on the lines of Mr. Thorne’s rendering 
of the part), reflects the greatest credit upon this young actor. 
It is as modest and gentlemanly as the original, and only 
lacks a little confidence and experience to become as effective. 





THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tue exhibition of the Old Masters at Burlington House is 
growing pitiably weak, both in numbers and quality, and this 
year’s collection is both the smallest and the worst that there 
has been. Nevertheless, there are several pictures of great 
interest, and a fair proportion of good, average examples of the 
various masters’ work. We propose to point out briefly some 
of the more interesting compositions, adhering, for the most 
part, to the order of the catalogue. It may be interesting to 
some of our readers to learn that the Academy has been re- 
decorated to a considerable extent, and is now resplendent 
in all the glories of fresh gilding and new oak panel- 
ling. We do not know whether the Academicians con- 
sidered this setting of their house in order as a preparation 
for more radical changes, but certainly the time is approaching, 
and that quickly, when they will have to do more for English 
Art than has hitherto been the case. At present, their patriotism 
seems chiefly confined to taking the shillings of the Art-loving 
public, and giving a dinner once a year to the most celebrated 
people in London. 

In the first room, a little landscape, good in colour, by John 
Sells Cotman, a very attractive picture, representing a stream, 
with boys fishing (8); a fine portrait of Lady Wray, by Sir 
Joshua (2); and an interesting sea-coast picture by Collins, 
R.A., very solidly painted; a curious Turner, called “ The 
Unpaid Bill,” of the interior of a laboratory, with three figures, 
of a father, mother, and son (this work is said to have been 
painted in 1808); several averagely good but unimportant ex- 
amples of Wilkie; an indifferent lot of Gainsboroughs; a poor 
specimen of one of Landseer’s bulls; a good, though small, 
classical landscape by Richard Wilson; and a very artificial, 
Claude-like composition by Turner, called “ Autumn Morning,” 
make up the chief works. Perhaps, the pleasantest thing in 
the room is the grey and black study, by Constable, of Gilling- 
ham Mill, interesting, if only from its extraordinary likeness 
to a modern French landscape, which, by the way, is not won- 
derful, since the French notion of landscape painting is in no 
small measure founded upon Constable’s work. 

The second gallery is devoted chiefly to the Dutch and 
Flemish masters, and the finest thing therein is quite certainly 
a study of a young lion, life-size, ascribed, and probably cor- 
rectly, to Rubens, though, at first sight, it seems a little difficult 
to trace that master’s handiwork. This is magnificent in colour 
and treatment, and in the grip of the subject which the painter 
has had. The young lion is lying with his back towards the 
spectators, and his head twisted over towards the front of the 
picture. He is, in fact, rolling about lazily, and clawing at 
everything that comes in his way. The action expressed in the 
paws, their lissomeness and power, could hardly be surpassed, 
and the mere brushwork of the picture is very fine; a delight- 
ful composition, and one of the finest in the whole exhibition. 
Several fair but uninteresting examples of Both, Teniers, Cuyp, 
and Ostade, and a good Metzu, of a lady pouring out wine for a 
gentleman who sits beside her, bring us to another fine, and this 
time very characteristic, example of Rembrandt. This is a 
(?) “Holy Family,” as far as the catalogue knows, but much 
more probably a simple scene of peasant life;—two women sitting 
in a large, bare room, by the side of a cradle, a strong light lent 
by a candle upon the group, and all the rest of the picture in 
warm obscurity. There are several small but good examples in 
this room of Teniers, Frank Hals, Ostade, and Van der Heyde, 
from the collection of Mr. Walter, M.P., which deserve careful 
examination. And there is a small specimen of Van der Heyde, 
lent by Mr. James Fry, with figures by Van der Welde, which 
is as charming as anything in the gallery. It represents some 
houses and figures, both in deep shadow, and behind them a 
brilliantly blue sky, half-covered with white clouds. 

The third gallery introduces us to the Spanish and Italian 
schools, and the larger English pictures. The following are the 


most notable works :—“ Time Clipping the Wings of Love,” by 





Vandyck ; characteristic, but hardly pleasant,—few of Vandyck’s: 
allegorical pictures ave pleasant; for, to my mind, there is always 
a sort of finger-on-the-nose business about them. “The Death 
of Dido,” a large, important, and meretricious picture of Sir 
Joshua’s, lent by the Queen,—a failure in everything but 
technique. Next this comes a fine, single, female figure, by the 
same artist (of somewhat similar character to the portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons as the “Tragic Muse’’), entitled “ Fortitude.” 
“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Tintoretto, lent by the National 
Gallery of Ireland, in every way a magnificent picture, full of 
power and seriousness, carefully painted, and of a deep, rich 
key of colour, though there is not a bit of positive tint in the 
whole picture; “The Triumph of Pan,” by Nicholas Poussin, a 
fine example of a master whose works have little attraction for 
me; a “female figure,” ascribed to Leonardo, but probably not. 
by him, the face better than the hands and arms, all very 
black in the shadows; another of the innumerable Venus and 
Adonis’s by Titian, identical in size and subject with the one in 
the National Gallery, but sadly different in its colour,—it may 
be one of the many replicas of the subject, or it may not. We 
must leave till another day the mention of the best Georgione,. 
Veronese, and Turner, as of all the early Italian pictures, in the 
fourth gallery. 








BOOKS. 
—— = 
MR. GREG’S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.* 
Tris posthumoys volume of Mr. W. R. Greg’s Miscellaneous 
Essays shows n@ deficiency at all in the charm of style and force 
of statement which made Mr. Greg one of the most popular, as 
well as one of the most vigorous writers of our literary world.. 
Perhaps there is, as there always was, a little more disposition 
to find in trifles the verification of his own political despondency 
than is consistent with perfect balance of understanding. But 
strong men have often inclined to the melancholy view of things 
social and political, and Mr. Greg's view, especially of politics,. 
was always tinged by excessive foreboding. He saw the evil 
germs in the existing state of popular feeling more strongly 
than he saw the good; but only the more on that account 
was he a safe counsellor for all who were not too im- 
patient of his distrust of the people, to take due account of his 
criticisms. This we may truly say, that though he often over-. 
looked balancing considerations, and attached undue importance 
to slight auguries of evil, he was never fanciful or unreal in his 
visions, and that which he denounced as foolish or bad almost 
always was foolish or bad, though it had not always the fall 
significance which he himself attached to it. Again, Mr. Greg 
was the most candid of controversialists, and it would be difficult 
to show that candour to fuller advantage than in the two essays 
contained in this volume,—the one headed, “Is the Popular 
Judgment in Politics More Just than that of the Higher 
Orders?” and the other, “The Prophetic Elements in the 
Gospels.” In both these essays, Mr. Greg appreciates with the 
utmost frankness the force of those considerations which 
his own mind compelled him to regard as inferior in im- 
portance to those on which he founded his own conclusions. 
And, indeed, it was this frankness in adequately estimating the 
strength of his opponents’ positions, which gave to his 
political writings the weight which they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. We very often indeed disagree entirely with Mr.. 
Greg’s conclusions, because we differ so much from him in 
estimating the relative weight to be assigned to various 
elements in his premisses, or else as to what the true 
premisses are. But we never question for a moment that 
his conclusions, though in our belief they distort the truth, 
contain a great deal of salutary warning of dangers inherent in 
the right course, though they do not show the right course to 
be, as he often thought it, the wrong. No one, for instance, can 
read the former of the two essays we have just named, without 
being struck by the singular candour with which Mr. Greg con- 
cedes what his antagonists have established with regard to 
the legislative beneficence of a popular as distinguished from. 
an oligarchical Constitution. We do not sympathise with the 
extreme fear with which he regarded the extension of that 
popular Constitution into what we may fairly call a safe and 
moderate form of thorough democracy, because, in our opinion, 
Mr. Greg was mistaken in assuming, as he did, that the Chau- 
vinist policy of 1878 was really approved by the people who 
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returned Mr. Disraeli to power in 1874, at a time when when no 
foreign question was at issue; indeed, we hold that, were Mr. 
Greg still with us, we might have every chance of receiving his 
support to Lord Derby’s remarkable declaration, made only last 
week, that he had learnt to appreciate more and more highly, 
with his enlarged experience of political life, “the moderation, 
the fairness, and the general justice with which the masses of 
men, including all conditions of life, are disposed to use their 
power.” But while we totally differ from the general conclusion of 
Mr. Greg’s essay, that the latest extension of the suffrage is a poli- 
tical calamity,—indeed, without it, as we have always maintained, 
the Education Act of 1870, the most beneficent and far-reaching 
measure of our time, could never have been carried,—we wholly 
agree with him that the one serious danger which it has brought 
upon us is the increased unmanageability of the House of 
Commons, the immense stimulus given by democracy to the 
competition of the various sections of popular opinion, and 
the great need of strengthening the hand of the helmsman in 
waters where the crossing and chopping seas of public opinion 
bring so much hazard to the ship. We do not in the least 
hold with Mr. Greg that the wider suffrage has resulted in 
a worse constituted House of Commons,—we think the present 
House to be in its individual elements the best, on the whole, of 
this century,—but we do agree that it has resulted in the worst 
governed House, which will continue to remain the worst 
governed so long as the old Standing Orders, adapted only for 


very much quieter and less exacting times, are the only ones to 


appeal to. As usual, Mr. Greg laid his finger on the real 
danger, and made it as clear as day. As usual, also, we think, 
he vastly exaggerated its political significance. 

No one would guess, from Mr. Greg’s political essays, how 
delicate and subtle was his insight into the moral, social, and 
spiritual aspects of life, as indicated in his semi-theological 
essays. ‘The five last essays in this volume are as striking 
in their kind as any which Mr. Greg ever wrote; and that 
on “ Harriet Martinean” is an exquisite bit of personal 
literary criticism. The defect of this class of essays seems to 
us the same as the defect of the political criticisms, that Mr. 
Greg’s eye was much keener to detect weakness than to recog- 
nise strength, and that he was apt to exaggerate the importance 
of the deficiencies he exposed, as compared with even the excel- 
lences which he recognised, though he seldom laid his finger on 
any deficiency that was not, in its way, real and significant. 
For example, in the essay on “The Prophetic Element in the 
Gospels,” Mr. Greg refuses the true supernatural character to 
our Lord's prediction of the victory of his Gospel, delivered into 
the hands of a few unlettered fishermen, over an alien world, on 
three grounds :—(1), That it was, in the main, a prediction 
founded on the instinctive faith of genius in its own great 
ideas; (2), that the prediction was only fulfilled, if ful- 
filled at all, by the Roman Catholic and other Churches of 
Christendom, in a sense which Christ would utterly have 
disowned; (3), that it was not the unlettered fishermen 
who gained the victory for the Gospel, but St. Paul, “ whose 
existence and conversion Jesus assuredly never predicted, and 
gave not the faintest indication of having foreseen.” If we had 
to reply to Mr. Greg,—which at present, of course, we cannot 
do,—we should try to show (1) that genius of the kind which our 
Lord showed in his predictions concerning the spread of his Gospel 
against all the opposing tendencies of the world, was genius 
grounded on the clear discernment, not of human character or 
power, but of God’s character and power, and of those alone; 
and that such genius is genius of the supernatural order, indi- 
cating a kind of communion with the supernatural which is 
everything that Christians contend for; (2), that though no 
Church, Catholic or Protestant, may have carried out Christ's 
ideas in their perfect purity, those Churches have lived by the 
truth which th2y have learned from him, and exercised all their 
highest influence in virtue of that truth alone; (3), that to 
foresee the ultimate triumph of a faith delivered to a handful 
of unlettered fishermen, is to anticipate its triumph over a 
different class of intellects sooner or later, and that the pre- 
diction would not have been so startling, but less startling, if 
the precise means by which that triumph had been gained could 
have been then explained to the Apostles. Mr. Greg’s latter 
objection seems to us such an objection as the following to the 
Marquis of Worcester’s anticipation of the steam-engine,—that 
the Marquis did not clearly lay down how the expansion of the 
steam could be made to turn a wheel. If he had laid this down, he 
would himself have been the inventor of the steam-engine,and not 





the mere prophet of steam. Christ did not predict to his Apostles 
the career of the Pharisee Saul ;—it would have been out of our 
Lord’s way, and the most unnatural thing in the world at that 
time, todo so. But he did lay down that it was his Father’s 
good pleasure to give the kingdom to the little flock of which a 
few Galilean fishermen were the shepherds, and that implied 
clearly the conversion of thousands, in learning station and pre- 
possessions like St. Paul, though it said nothing of St. Paul 
himself. Mr. Greg’s intellect was always inclined to underrate the 
positive elements in what it criticised, and to lay stress on the 
deficiencies it observed. 

That Mr. Greg, however, did not unfrequently discern a most 
weighty positive truth, under the disguise of a negative criticism, 
those who know his writings best, will be the most forward to 
attest; and it would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
this than in the admirable paper against taking the name of 
conscience in vain, in order to excuse narrowness, dogmatism, 
and egotism :— 


“Often what a man takes for the dictate of conscience is nothing 
more than a whiff of impulse, a caprice, a crotchet, which an un- 
disciplined mind cannot distinguish from the deliberate decision of a 
competent intelligence; and the more irresistible the impulse, the 
more sudden and vehement the caprice, the more it is likely to 
represent itself to his imagination as an imperious command of the 
monitor within. There are some persons who can no more dis- 
criminate between a desire and a duty than others who have a mere 
smattering of arithmetic can cast up a long addition sum right. Yet 
these are precisely the characters most prone to be dogged and per- 
sistent in their noxious blunder, and to dress it, both to themselves 
and to the world, in the gaudiest guise. How frequently do we meet 
with men incapable of injustice or cruelty themselves, who will 
defend the most scandalous instances of both, if perpetrated by 
women whom they love, and maintain that ‘chivalry’ forbids them 
to do otherwise ; or who if they themselves had wronged a fellow- 
creature, would be prompt with the amplest apology, but who would 
repudiate as pusillanimous the suggestion of enforcing similar atone- 
ment when a wife is the offender. In most instances of this sort, 
mental confusion or defect must bear the blame, because it really is 
the origin of the faults which are laid at the door of conscientious- 
ness, and unrighteously suffered to pass under its name. But in five 
cases out of six, mere conceit is the fons et origo niali; and in such 
the deceitful veil should be rudely torn away—not the less rudely 
because the deceit is often self-deception, and genuine self-deception, 
too. We are all of us probably familiar with men—usually young 
men, or narrow-minded men, often mere prigs and puppies—who 
affect a course of action, or a standard of right and wrong, at vari- 
ance not only with that of the general world (which might often be 
permissible enough, and even praiseworthy), but with that of those 
whom they are bound to defer to, and cannot but respect, whom in 
their secret hearts perhaps they do respect—not only fathers and 
mothers whose character they cannot fail to reverence, whose ex- 
perience they must recognise as at least affording a prima facie 
probability of wisdom, and whose views they know to be the very 
reverse of inconsiderate or low—moralists by profession, whose tone 
ard thoughtful depth only the most presumptuous could dare to 
criticise. They venture to condemn where their teachers would 
acquit, and to admire where these teachers would reprobate or 
deplore ; to become enthusiasts in a cause which older and wiser 
men regret, and which in riper manhood they are nearly certain to 
abandon. They are ‘conscientiously’ resolute in acting up to their 
own convictions, fancying all the while that they are true and more 
far-sighted than others, when in truth it is only that they are more 
inexperienced, and pluming themselves on the simplicity and purity 
of their vision, while their shallowness and narrowness are leading 
them astray. Life abounds in specimens of this class, and the char- 
acter is a favourite one with novelists. They are often cured, but 
usually too late. They sometimes repent of their errors, frequently 
outgrow them, but not till they have done endless mischief, and in- 
flicted incalculable pain, and perhaps embittered and embarrassed 
their whole after-life. Meanwhile, the plea of conscience, and the 
supposed obligation of obeying the orders it issues as those of a 
despot by divine right, enable them to escape alike condemnation 
and contrition. Often, again, what is called conscientiousness is 
simply the egotism of a wilfal and intolerant nature. We are pas- 
sionate advocates of our wrong opinion, because it is ours; we insist 
upon following our mistaken or mischievous course for the same rea- 
son, and because our unchastened temper is impatient of contradic- 
tion or control; we make a virtue out of one of the most dangerous 
and offensive of our vices. We sail under false colours, and go 
through life a sort of moral pirates, carrying a lying flag at our 
masthead. Occasionally the case is even worse, and it is pure love 
of power which uses the plea to throw dust into the eyes of an un- 
penetrating and indulgent world. A position of command—about 
the weightiest burden of responsibility which can be laid upon a 
scrupulous nature—is too constantly exercised merely as the privilege 
of an imperious volition; and the pressure and obligation which 
might be in danger of paralysing action in a traly conscientious man 
is scarcely even felt by one who only credits himself with being such, 
and fancies he is discharging his duty, when he is, in fact, only 
obeying his propensities.” 

A volume that is rich in passages as vigorous as this will fully 
sustain the reputation of Mr. Greg, and will even increase the 
conviction of those who differ from him as much as we often do, 


that they can hardly do better, where they wish to answer any 
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objection which he has endorsed, than to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the argument as he has presented it, 
and to meet it in that form. They will hardly find it so ably 
stated by any other writer of our day. 





THREE RECENT NOVELS.* 
Tux author of George Geith is not likely to produce a feeble 
novel. She understands her art well, and if, as in the present 
instance, her story is almost wholly without charm, it is full of 
vigorous description and a lifelike delineation of character. 
That some of the dramatis personv are drawn from nature, we 
need not question; but this nature is of a sordid and ignoble 
kind, which it is far from pleasant to contemplate. The 
real hero of the tale is not Pousnett, the senior partner 
of one of the first commercial houses in London, but 
a certain shrewd and “close” Scotchman, Robert M‘Cullagh 
by name, who comes to London without a penny in his 
pocket, and acquires, as his countrymen are wont to do in 
novels, a very considerable fortune. He will have nothing to 
do with the tricks of trade, sells his Scotch goods unadulterated, 
and takes no credit from his customers. “ Auld Rab,’ as he 
likes to call himself, lives in a niggardly way, and enjoys no 
luxury beyond a nightly glass of whiskey. He had made ap 
unhappy marriage; but his wife is dead, and the house in 
Basinghall Street, where he lives in the homeliest style above 
his warehouse, is presided over by his kinswoman, Miss 
Nicol, and a pitiful and spiteful sort of girl known as Effie. 
M‘Cullagh is represented as a small, mean-looking, ill- 
dressed man, with an unpleasant voice and a strong accent. 
When he “laid himself out to be disagreeable, it is but 
simple justice to say that he succeeded in his endeavour.” Much 
as he loves money, he is honest to the core, and has no patience 
with his sons, whose views of business are said to be more 
modern. He will have nothing to do with swindling companies, 
and regards “limited liability” as an invention of the Evil One. 
Beneath the rough exterior of the old Scotchman there is an 
honest heart, which shows that if he can be blunt and harsh, he 
is not without feeling. His eldest son’s wife, to whom he has 
not spoken for years, fairly conquers him at last, by her 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice——and how this came about is 
told with much pathos. It is almost the only touch of 
the kind we meet with in the novel, though more than one 
incident that would, in other hands, be pathetic, is carefully 
narrated. Neither by humour nor by pathos is the interest of 
The Senior Partner sustained. There is no “upper air” in 
the novel, the atmosphere is almost uniformly murky, as becomes 
the scene of a narrative laid amidst the fogs of the City; but 
there is a force of characterisation in the tale that impels the 
reader onwards. We confess to liking best the “ ne’er-do-weel”’ 
Alfred Mostin, one of those luckless individuals who has no 
conception of money obligations, but can help, and is 
ready to help, everybody but himself. “The man did 
not exist who could have made a good thing of life for this 
Alf Mostin, since had any one handed over to him a fine 
estate, he would, without indulgence jn a single vice, so called, 
soon have muddled it away.” The best point of his nature is 
its unselfishness, and in this respect he contrasts strongly with 
the City personages of the tale, one of whom expresses his con- 
viction that “the moment when a man forgets himself and 
commences to think of others, is the moment when he takes his 
first step towards ruin.” Certainly, Mr. Pousnett, “the Senior 
Partner,” never forgets himself, and the method of ac- 
quiring wealth he is represented as adopting is probably 
familiar to many commercial charlatans. It is essential 
to the plot that M‘Cullagh’s eldest son should rise to the 
post of manager in Pousnett’s house, which is one of the largest 
in the City, and also that he should be received as a junior 
partner; but the improbability of so weak a man ever attain- 
ing such positions in real life will strike every reader. No 
doubt, Pousnett makes a tool of Robert, as he wished to make 
a tool of Mostin; but his conduct towards these young men is 
wanting in verisimilitude, for the reputation of his frm would 
seem to have been as high as that of Overend and Gurney, 
before the memorable failure of that house. A good deal of 
labour must have been expended on this tale, but the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. The moral of the writer, if there be one, 
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is to exhibit the iniquity of trading under false colours, and 
with other folk’s money. There is something like personal feel. 
ing in the invective launched by Mrs. Riddell against limited 
liability. 

Two Rival Loves is a story more remarkable for the interest 
attaching to two or three of the characters than for originality of 
plot, though the arrangement by which the hero, Hugh Marston, 
is enabled to keep an estate, which neither he nor the reader 
believes to be his rightful property, is not without ingenuity ; 
and the hearty earnestness with which the young hero strives 
to make a beggar of himself is a novel feature also, and would 
be stranger still, were it not prompted by his love for a 
young and beautiful widow. Virginie is delightful, and 
Marston would have been strangely constituted, if he had 
not felt her charms. How unfortunate that she, who was his 
junior in age, should be his aunt by marriage! He frets at the 
relationship, and when a mysterious man appears in the village, 
who intimates on his death-bed that Hugh is neither the heir 
of Summerwood nor related to Virginie, he devotes all his 
energy to unravelling the mystery. Before the advent of the 
young Frenchwoman and her little girl, Hugh’s every thought 
had been devoted to his mother, a woman of strong will, who 
could love passionately, and hate with equal energy. She isa 
helpless invalid, but rules her household notwithstanding, 
and expects from every one implicit obedience. Hugh is 
her idol, and never for a moment has the son thwarted 
his mother’s wishes, until the appearance of. a_ rival 
love. Then he feels as if a new life had begun for him, 
with new claims and duties. He loves his mother still, 
but another love takes him from her side, and Mrs. Marston's 
cruel conduct to Virginie makes his resolution all the stronger 
to devote himself to her interests. The mother feels that a 
change has come, but does not see that her own jealousy and 
injustice have caused it. The struggles of the proud woman to 
retain her influence are described with great force, and many 
of the subordinate characters have a reality and charm 
which make the reader ask whether their existence is confined 
to the pages of a novel? We seem to be already acquainted 
with ‘ Miss Lydia,” but if that kindly, fussy little woman have 
her prototype in former novels, Lucilla, though slightly drawn, 
strikes us as fresh in conception. She is a girl to be liked and 
loved, and one feels sorry, on reaching the end of the story, to 
find her still unmarried, although she has a devoted admirer in 
George Gardiner, one of the best fellows in the world. It is 
evident, though Hugh does not know it, that he has touched 
Lucilla’s warm heart, and that a little time must be allowed for 
the impression to subside. Of course, she .will marry George some 
day. It would be unjust to Miss Walker to tell more of her 
story. Enough to say that the man must be a hardened 
novel-reader who will read Two Rival Loves without emotion 
and pleasure. ‘The author, moreover, knows how to write 
English, an accomplishment too often neglected by the followers 
of her craft. 

Several years ago, Miss Tytler published a charming story, 
which sufficed to win a reputation. Of Citoyenie Jacqueline she 
deserves to be called the author ; of The Bride’s Pass she is simply 
the manufacturer. The book, despite some excellent features, 
must be pronounced a clumsy piece of goods, weak and extrava- 
gant in plot, and weak for the most part in the representation of 
character. The scene is laid in the Highlands, and a redeeming 
feature of the story is to be found in the vivid sketches of moun- 
tain scenery and of Highland manners. But in these sketches, 
as elsewhere, the writer is apt to prose and to dawdle. She 
moves slowly when her action should be swift and decisive, she 
stands still to describe or to moralise at the moment when her 
plot has reached a crisis. In The Bride’s Puss, the hero of the 
tale, Frank Tempest, is tried for murder, an incident by no 
means rare in fiction; but we never remember reading a trial of 
the kind described with so weak a hand. Then, too, we meet 
with wearisome descriptions of people who take but a 
slight part in the action of the story, and there is no beauty 
in these pictures that induces us to linger over them. The 
period of the tale, by the way, is laid fifteen years ago, but Miss 
Tytler conveys the impression that the events she records took 
place much earlier. We are told, for instance, that country- 
town solicitors “were distinguished fifteen years ago by linger- 
ing local extremes of rank and personal refinement, or their 
opposites ;” whereas, we venture to say that so brief a period 
has made no change whatever in the habits and peculiarities of 
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the class. But the slight artistic defects of the novel, its occa- 
sional inaccuracies of language, and even its too obvious pad- 
ding—a fault rarely quite absent from stories published in 
periodicals—would be overlooked by the critic and forgiven 
by the novel-reader, if the chief characters and incidents 
were true to life, and possessed a powerful interest. The 
Bride’s Pass is, at best, a mildly-attractive story, formed out 
of occurrences with which all readers of fiction are familiar. 
Unah Macdonald, the heroine, is the shy daughter of a country 
clergyman, who, in her mountain home, has acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of all the natural objects around her. 
She is a heroine who begins her ephemeral life as an 
unformed and rather awkward girl, with a forehead too 
big and a peaked chin too small, but grows up into 
a beauty. Her cousin Donald, the laird of Drumchatt, 
a sickly youth, who seems doomed, like the rest of his family, 
to an early death, is the girl’s chief companion; and the time 
comes when, owing to Mrs. Macdonald’s finesse, he asks her 
to be his wife. Unah is fond of Donald as a boy-friend, but 
has no deeper feeling for him, and when a handsome and healthy 
young Englishman appears upon the scene, she is led to dis- 
cover imperceptibly the difference between friendship and love. 
Frank Tempest and Unah are frequently thrown together, and 
the young man’s impetuous disposition and ardour of passion 
lead him to disregard altogether the prior claims of Drumchatt. 
Miss Tytler raises the question whether a girl who has formed 
an early engagement without knowing her own mind, and 
afterwards discovers that her heart isin another man’s keeping, 
is justified in confessing her mistake. Her conclusion is that a 
woman ought, as Unah did, to keep loyally to her vows, and 
that broken pledges are more likely to work misery than un- 
satisfied affections. Unah, we are told, reverenced her word, 
and * had a very Christian conviction that she could, by higher 
help, control her own inclinations.” Probably no general rule 
can be laid down, and each case of the kind must be judged of 
ou its own merits; but it seems scarcely consonant with the 
highest morality that a woman should keep pledges outwardly, 
and take vows upon her which she has broken in heart. Donald 
Drumchatt in the tale is a poor, selfish sort of fellow, entirely 
absorbed with his own affairs and ailments; but it was scarcely 
fair, even to such a lover, to give only such service as Unah’s kind 
nature prompted, “while her heart was sore for another love.” 
The climax of the plot is little less than monstrous. That 
the impetuous passion of Frank Tempest should have caused 
the death of Donald is within the range of possibility, but that, 
after seven years’ penal servitude, he should be accepted by 
Unah as her second husband, is an instance of the straits to 
which the manufacturers of novels are sometimes reduced. We 
may add that the whole interest of the tale rests upon the for- 
tunes of Unah. ‘The minor characters, although in some cases 
described with much elaboration, are scarcely better than lay 
figures. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE* 
Tuar Mrs. Pfeiffer holds a place of her own among minor min- 
strels has been thoroughly acknowledged, though, perhaps, her 
merits have been better discerned by literary critics than by the 
public. She has undeniable gifts. She moves to the afflatus 
of the “Time Spirit” with feminine grace. Her moral senti- 
ments are high-toned, and this is satisfactory, when so many of 
our rhymesters give us such poetry as Sporus, that “ mere 
white curd of asses’ milk,” might have written. But she is too 
often obscure, and not always perfectly natural. Further, Mrs. 
Pfeifter’s new volume is disastrously weighted by the ambitious 
drama in five acts which fills more than half of it. A play has 
no claim to existence, unless it be suited for the actual stage, 
and for the interpretation of actors before the mixed mass of 
humanity that fills a theatre. The accumulated experience of 
writers for the stage and actors on it make certain rules of 
dramatic propriety imperative, and Mrs. Pfeiffer has not that 
far-reaching imaginative knowledge of men that can excuse 
her temerity in the play, The Wynnes of Wynkavod. She 
tells us that it was written for public representation, and, 
therefore, we are bound to remind her that though trivial inci- 
dents become often tragic in our private life, they are not the 
more proper in a work of art which challenges the judgment of 
all-comers. To change abruptly from the small-talk of vulgar 
parvenus making merry at Richmond to Elizabethan phrases de- 
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claimed by the author’s favourite characters, isa bathos. There 
is no humonr in such absolute contrasts, for humour consists in 
suggesting the subtle likeness of incongruous things. ‘To give 
an example of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s effort to be at once noble and 
natural, she makes a young banker, the villain of the play, 
observe, when a waiter hands him a telegram from the superior 
young woman who is the heroine,— 
* A telegraphic message ;—from the Wynnes (reading), 

‘From Wynne to Murdock.’ Pithy! ‘We regret 

The shortness of your summons, which prevents 

Our forced refusal reaching you, to spare 

Expectancy.’ A very dainty note 

To send by wire. But seventeen words in all, 

Bearing her stamp as if they had been signed.” 
We readily praise a certain elevation of tone and pleasant 
versification in some of the set speeches, but we cannot but feel 
a sense of much ado about nothing, when we find that these 
declamations mainly turn on the adventures of a roll of bank- 
notes for £6,000, which the heroine’s brother is accused of 
having stolen, but which a Welsh dog, whois suspected of hunt- 
ing for wolves on the banks of the Thames at Fulham, has 
conveniently retrieved. We are far from depreciating the im- 
portance of £6,000, but after the fuss it causes, we cannot re- 
cover a fitting tone of mind for the hurried “ business ”’ that 
follows, or for the villain’s suicide, which is an unexpected end 
to so paltry a criminal as he proves to be. 

We do not care to dwell on the weakest half of the volume, 
but no one without a sense of humour should attempt 
dramatic writing, for nowhere as on the stage is humour more 
needed to link together the strange “ sports” of human nature 
into a harmonious whole that will again commend itself to 
the motley mass for whose benefit it is composed. In all 
these poems there is a notable lack of humour. The author 
succeeds in picturesque description, attained by accumu- 
lation of detail, and throughout her work there is a certaiu 
womanliness, whether of strength or of shortcoming, which 
reminds us of Mrs. Browning, particularly in the poem called 
* A Lost Eden,” wherein a little child divines the approach of 
death in an old woman who accosts her, and henceforth fears it 
for her mother. But it is picturesque description of sights and 
sounds familiar to the author’s refined and observant mind, and 
not the imaginative power which can clothe a great thought ora 
heroic virtue in flesh and blood. Therefore, while she makes us 
feel, almost too sensibly, the spring and summer beauty which 
forms a background for passionate love in the poem, “ From Out 
of the Night ;”’ while she paints till we hear it swirling by, the 
river in which the betrayed girl of the story flings herself, Mrs. 
Pfeiffer fails, as we think, in her verses on Rorke’s Drift. The 
subject is too much for her; she struggles by repetitions to give 
the wanted strength to her picture of valiant agony. She 
brings in sentimental cues, emphasises all the popular contrasts 
between British lads and Kaffir savages, and finds time to men- 
tion the legend of Canute checking the ocean, that she may im- 
press on us how the tide of Zula “ devils” was turned back from 
“that island all abloom with English youth, and fortified with 
English valour.” 

We are almost driven by the modern superabundance of 
words to think that, of literary merits, the most estimable, as it 
is the rarest, is self-restraint and terse exactness of language. 
It would seem as if the poems of Mrs. Browning which are 
most likely to live in the love of future readers are her sonnets. 
Their mere diffusiveness will swamp many of our too wordy 
minstrels, as it did the minor poets of the Elizabethan age. 
Perhaps there is too quick a rush of sap now as then, or 
it may be that overflow of language is the drivel of a weary 
world, while the Euphuist tricks of speech were its early 
prattle ; but however that may be, we find ourselves longing 
for a crystal-clear aud polished song, such as Waller or 
Suckling could write, or for a flawless work of linguistic art, 
like one or two of Gray’s poems, or for a page of epigram 
powerful and balanced, as were the pages of Dryden and Pope. 
Feeling thus, we welcome Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets as her best 
performances, and they are so because she is forced to com- 
press her often charming thoughts within the strict limits of 

he sonnet. One or tio of hers are as comprehensible as they are 
reflective, no small merit now-a-days, and we quote “ A Wind 
from the Sea” as a fair specimen of her undoubted merits : — 
‘** The blue above, the sheep-shorn grass beneath, 
Over the shoulder of the Down we sped, 
And saw the picture of the world outspread 
Where Solent winds beyond the purple heath. 
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And sudden, waked as by the salt-sea breath, 

I felt the earth forlorn, because the tread 

Of one who taught my earliest steps had fled, 
And he in cold attainder lay of death. 


Then with my tears a kindling triumph strove, 
It was such joy to this poor heart of mine 
To be so shrewdly stung of long-lost love ; 
To know it living by a bleeding sign, 
And, in the hungry, shaping tooth thereof, 
Feel it at work to make my soul divine.” 
Another poem, which is perhaps the best in this volume, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Pillar of Praise,” also shows a commendable 
restraint, for which the reader may probably thank the 
author’s effort to clothe her fifteenth-century tale in slightly 
black-letter language. It is a touching legend, and gives her an 
inviting text on which to preach some of Mr. Ruskin’s doc- 
trines touching Gothic architecture. His “Seven Lamps” 
illumine her account of the motives which inspired the 
medieval Earl of Roslyn and his wife Margery to build their 
monument of joy. In all its details it was to be the expression 
of their love and aspiration, and of their sense of the beauty 
of all living things. Whether a Scottish earl of 1445 would 
have spoken the words Mrs. Pfeiffer puts into his mouth may 
remain matter of opinion, but still his desire that one pillar in 
his chapel should “ break forth in floral mirth,” and be,— 
* A column wreathed about with garlands rare, 
Which feigned to be in parts compact with care; 
And held in thongs of ivy or of vine 
Which made them more effectively combine,” 
is eloquently expressed. Mrs. Pfeiffer could not, perhaps, re- 
strain her nineteenth-century muse from prompting Earl 
William further to say that his ideal pillar was to be a 
symbol of,— 
“ Human progress manifold, 
Of chosen bonds that keep our powers controlled, 
Fast bonds which break in blessing where they hold.” 
The “’Prentice Christopher” is a picturesque impersonation of 
the enthusiasm and genius of the workers in stone who made 
Amiens and Chartres Cathedrals what they are. How he 
wrought, how Earl William loved him in true brotherhood of 
heart, and how he was murdered in the fullness of his success 
by an envious master-builder, is all well told by the author, 
who proves that she can interest and charm by work such as 
that of this poem. But when she is over-expansive, as in 
* From Out of the Night” and “A Lost Eden,” we would remind 
her of the admirable words she puts into one of her minor 
heroes’ mouths :— 
“ The world 
Is old and fussy, and it wants to speak, 
And does not want to hear.” 

Ii poets would refrain from yearly publication of their rough 
creations, and wait to form them into a duly-proportioned shape, 
recognised as capable of life by other men, the world would always 
“want to hear.” Meantime, it is too often the poets who are 
“fussy,” and Mrs. Pfeiffer will not, if she desire the bay-wreath, 
spur her gentle Pegasus beyond its true paces of graceful, if 
sometimes too mannered song, and neat well-ordered sonnet. 


MR. SULLY ON ILLUSIONS.* 

Ir would hardly have been possible for Mr. Sully to produce an 
uninteresting book on such a subject as that of “ Illusions,” and 
this volume of nearly 400 pages has all his usual characteristics ; 
perhaps more than his ordinary caution, though less than his 
ordinary compactness. An essay by Mr. Sully is usually a little 
deficient in points de repre, and even in that kind of literary 
emphasis which gives so much occasional relief to the reader. 
But the volume is a real psychological study, and endeavours to 
cover with thoughtful care a very wide field of facts. 

Mr. Sully has not confined himself to “ illusions ” in the most 
usual sense of the word, and certainly not to bare illusions of 
sense. He includes, for example, what he calls “ errors of in- 
sight” and “illusions” of “introspection ;” and the reader 
sometimes finds the boundary-lines embarrassing,—indeed, Mr. 
Sully scarcely conceals that he does so, too. He has “en- 
deavoured to keep to a strictly scientific treatment,” that is to 
say, to the “description and classification of acknowledged 
errors, and the explanation of them by a reference to their 
psychical and physical conditions.” But he has to admit— 
what any one could foresee—his inability “to avoid pointing out 
how the psychology leads on to the philosophy of the subject.” 
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Finally, we tind Mr. Sully identifying illusion and fallacy, 
though he does not allow that there is “any such thing as an 
unconscious reasoning process.” “Illusion,” says Mr. Sully, 
“becomes identified at bottom with fallacious inference ; it may 
be briefly described as collapsed inference.” At the same time, 
he declares that he purposely leaves open the question whether 
psychology as a positive science can ever answer the question, 
* How do we come by the idea of object ?? without assuming some 
particular philosophic or extra-scientific theory respecting the 
ultimate nature of mind. Mr. Sully may leave the matter open 
as a matter of form, but settled it must be before pyschology, 
as he limits its scope, can take so wide a range as it assumes to 
do in this study. 

Up to the seventh chapter (“Dreams”) Mr. Sully is dealing 
with “Illusion ” in its ordinary sense, and it is easy to follow 
him without stumbling, or feeling that he stumbles; but when 
we come to “errors of insight” and “illusions of belief,” we 
find the ground much more uncertain. We feel the incongruity, 
for instance, of placing the “illusion of self-esteem or excessive 
belief in personal value” in the same category with the illusion 
of the stereoscope, and it will appear to many of his readers that 
Mr. Sully’s treatment of the subject is unreservedly wrong, 
Take, to start from, the remark, “In certain robust minds, 
but little given to self-reflection, the idea of personal value 
rarely occurs.” Now, it is a fact, which we should say any one 
can see who will look carefully, and which most of us see at 
once, that what Mr. Sully means by the illusion of self-esteem 
has nothing to do with “ self-retlection;” is not matter of in- 
ference, “collapsed” or other. Where there is inference, 
where any process of self-criticism has been going on, there is 
not so much room for mistake, after all. Suppose it true that 
the boy Pascal, without help, and with only a piece of charcoal, 
and the floor of a room to trace lines upon, found his way to 
the 32nd proposition of the first book of Euclid—he must then 
have known, upon the least “ self-reflection,”* that he was greatly 
the superior of other boys in that respect. And so in a 
thousand other cases. A strong man, six feet high, can be under 
no illusion as to the fact of his height and his strength. And 
it is only here and there that any idea of “value” to others 
enters much into the matter. Anybody who ever happened to 
come across the hunchback who once shot at the Queen, will 
remember what a terrific Brother of the Sun and Moon he was; 
but he certainly had no “self-reflection,” and had no theory, 
however slight, of his own “value.” How can we say that 
there is any “illusion” in such cases, common as they are ? 
What we call the self-esteem of the man involves neither 
perception nor inference; there is no judgment of the mind, 
direct or indirect, upon its own self. ‘The “self-esteem ” is, so 
to speak, as absolute as the impulse of a crocodile when it bites 
off a negro’s leg or arm. We name this impulse by its results, 
we call it an impulse to destroy ; but we cannot really define it. 
Nor can we define the instinctive self-esteem of a man like that 
hunchback. Reasoned “ self-esteem ’’—which is comparatively 
rare—is a very different matter—such, for instance, as that of 
the manager of a business who, after years of service, thinks his 
principals would never be able to do without him. This sort 
of thing comes largely of imperfect knowledge of the world; it 
is a mere corrigible error. No doubt, however, the “self- 
esteem ” of instinct and the self-opinion of wrong inference are 
often mixed up together; as in the case of the Northern 
Farmer, old style :— 

“Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taiikin’ 0’ meii ? 

I beaint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an’ yonder a peii ; 


An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear ! 
And I ’a managed for Squoire come Michaelmas thutty year. 


A mowt ’a taaén owd Joiines, as’ ant nor a ’aiiporth o’ sense ; 
Or a mowt ’a taiien young Robins—a niver mended a fence, 
But godamoighty a moost taiike meii an’ tanke ma now, 

Wi’ l’aiif the cows to cauve an’ Thurnaby hoalms to plow! 


Look ’ow quoloty smoiles when they seeiis ma a passin’ by, 
74? 


Says to thessén naw doubt ‘ What a man a beii sewer-ly’ ! 


In the section upon “ Illusions of Introspection,” Mr. Sully 
introduces the question of “spontaneous determination of 
action,” as he calls it, and, adding in a foot-note that he “ as- 
sumes free-will to be an illusion,” refers the reader to his essay 
on “the genesis of the free-will doctrine,” in his volume entitled 
Sensation and Intuition. We take this book down trom the 
shelf, and find Mr. Sully, marking in italics the following 
quotation from Mr Herbert Spencer :—“ Considered as ar 
internal perception, the illusion consists in supposing that at 
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each moment the ego is something more than the aggregate 
of feelings and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exist: 
A man who, after being subject to an impulse consisting of a 
group of psychical states, real and ideal, performs a certain 
action, usually asserts that he determined to perform the action ; 
and by speaking of his conscious self as having been something 
separate from the group of psychical states constituting the 
impulse, is led into the error of supposing that it was not the 
impulse alone which determined the action.” 

But we must take the liberty of altering the sentence begin- 
ning, “A man who,” &c. By necessary inference from the 
sentence before it, this should read,—‘‘ An aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, which, after being subject to an 
impulse consisting of a group of psychical states, real and ideal, 
performs a certain action,” and so forth. And here we are 
at once face to face with a well-known paradox, the intrusion of 
which at least illustrates the difficulty of keeping the psychology 
clear of the philosophy. However, Mr. Sully holds that the 
“illusion” of free-will arises “ partly from a natural predis- 
position of the mind to invest itself with this supreme power 
of absolute origination.” This seems to us to beat that “‘ tend- 
eve, to motion” which one of his antagonists astonished Dr. 
Martineau in a certain discussion not many years ago. How 
is the mind, which is, by the supposition, “ only a series or an 
aggregate of states ”—(what is “ an aggregate”? ad hoc ’)— 
to acquire a predisposition to believe in a thing of which it has 
no knowledge ? How is the anticipative idea generated P 

Mr. Sully appears to think that there is “illusion ” in many 
of the cases in which people have declared that they remembered 
things that occurred at a very early age indeed. But perhaps 
the contrary view would be just as near the truth; that is to 
say, that memory very often goes much further back than is 
supposed. ‘This, however, is a subject which cannot be made 
fairly intelligible without abundance of illustrations, and these 
run away with the space. 





On the suject of “ Dreams,” Mr. Sully has, of course, plenty 
to say ; but he has not, so far as we can see, touched upon the 
last boundary-line of incoherence or irrationality in our dreams. 
Nor are we aware that anybody else has done so. The truth is, 
that there are irrationalities in dreams, as in the aberrations or 
lapses of the insane, for which there are no adequate forms of 
words. To attempt to describe them, would be like attempting 
to describe a system of geometry made on the assumption of a 
fourth dimension to space. All that could be done would be to 
give anecdotes, such as are to be found here and there in the 
literature of insanity ; but even these could be only hints, and 
would ocerpy much room. We speak now not of contradictions 
or incoherencies which can be definitely put into words, but of 
things which, when projected, so to speak, by the dream-con- 
sciousness into the waking consciousness, are irrational in an 
ultimate sense very different from that in which it is irrational 
to dream that you are at the same moment dead and alive. 

Among the “ quasi-presentative illusions ” which will seem to 
many readers touched with an uncertain hand, is that of “ poetic 
illusion ” in the “ personification of nature.” Mr. Sully finds 
the deepest ground of this tendency of the poetic nature in 
habits inherited from “the undisciplined mind of early man,” into 
which even our “ scientifically trained minds find it a relief to 
relapse.” Weare assured that ‘‘ the imaginative and poetic mind 
is continually on the look-out for hints of life, consciousness, 
and emotion in nature.” No statement of the case could possibly 
be further from the truth, as it presents itself to our minds. We 
do not wish to be captious over a mere phrase; but argument 
would be profitless where the possibilities of agreement, to start 
with, are as small as they are here. 

On the whole, we should say that the sections on “ T]lusions ” 
of Perception (filling 126 pages) are the only portions of the book 
in which the ground is firm. We almost feel as if we were being 
played with, when the microscope is turned first to one thing 
and then to another, over the whole ground of self-deception, 
and when we are told, as instances of illusion, that some people 
will admire pictures because they are told to, and that our so- 
called insight into the feelings of others is often mistaken. Mr. 
Sully has produced an interesting book, but he has not suc- 
ceeded in constructing a bridge of definition which will carry 
him safe over from what most of us call “ illusion,” to the bound- 
less territory of what is usually understood by self-deception. 











THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘VEGA.* 

TiesE two handsome volumes contain the narrative of a voyage 
which was not only remarkable as an effort in the field of geo- 
graphical research, but which also promises to prove of great 
practical benefit to mankind, by opening up for commerce a 
vast and extremely productive region hitherto inaccessible, in 
consequence of the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
transport through the almost impenetrable solitudes of the 
forests of Siberia. Baron Nordenskiéld tells his story in an 
attractive manner, and we can easily conceive that he would 
have made a much less interesting subject pleasant reading; 
and with the incidents fresh in his mind of a journey unique 
in many respects in the chronicles of Arctic adventure, and 
fired with the ambition to add to his reputation and fame as the 
discoverer of the North-east Passage by the introduction to the 
European market of Siberian wheat, it will be readily imagined 
in what an interesting and instructive manner the Swedish 
traveller has laid before his andience the narrative of the cruise 
of the ‘Vega." The storehouse of praise has already been 
emptied upon these volumes, and they thoroughly deserve, both 
for mitter anl execution, all the almiration that has been 
bestowed upon them. In no country can the value of Baron 
Nordenskiéld’s work be expected to receive more hearty recog- 
nition than in England, for cruises in Arctic regions are in- 
separably connected among us with the names of Franklin, 
Parry, and Ross; and Baron Nordenskiédld himself will most 
appreciate the applause of the countrymen of Willoughby and 
Chancellor, his remote predecessors in the search for a North- 
east Passage. 

The main features of the voyage of the ‘ Vega ’—a vessel 
fitted out for exploration in the Arctic regions by the muni- 
ficence of the King and several gentlemen of Sweden —were so 
well known before the publication of these volumes, that there 
is no need for us to again detail them. Suffice it to say that 
the ‘ Vega’ left the port of Karlskrona on June 22nd, 1878, and 
that three months later, having successfully navigated the 
northern coasts of Europe, she had almost made good her way 
round those of Asia as well, when she was suddenly assailed by 
the ice, and compelled to come to off the island of Koljutschin. 
She remained fixed there until the following July, when, the ice 
dissolving, she was able to continue her journey, and to com- 
plete her great mission of accomplishing the North-east 
Passage. Baron Nordenskidld narrates in simple but emphatic 
language all the incidents of that winter passed off an unknown 
shore and in a state of semi-darkness. It is true that he has 
no stirring adventures to describe, nor, if we except his very 
intelligent remarks on the Chukches and Samoyed tribes, is 
there much to interest in the way of fresh information concerning 
the inhabitants of these northern regions; but on the other hand, 
it may be doubted whether the simple facts of an existence of 
ten months passed under such circumstances, in the midst of 
an icy desert, extending beyond an equally vast, snow-covered, 
and thinly-inhabited territory, are not by themselves more im- 
pressive in their simplicity than unparalleled adventures with 
strange animals and hair-breadth escapes from divers perils. 
At all events, we are quite sure that the perusal of those pages 
which describe these months of enforced exile will amply repay 
the reader, and perhaps they are the most entertaining in the 
two volumes. Baron Nordenskidld is intellectually one of the 
first—if not the very first—of modern travellers, and his work 
contains, over and above the narrative of the journey, a vast 
amount of botanical and geological lore. 

As we have already said, however, the chief practical result 
of Baron Nordenskiéld’s journey was that it opened up a sea 
route, which is the only possible route, to the rezion of North 
Siberia; and although subsequent trips have not proved as 
satisfactory as was anticipated from the exploit and exper- 
iences of our author, the cause of their want of success 
appears to be clearly due either to the bad qualities 
of the vessels employed, or to their not having fully 
availed themselves of the very short period during which 
navigation is possible. We may, therefore, still look for- 
ward with confidence to the time when steamers will annu- 
ally seize the opportunity afforded by the breaking-up of 
the ice in the Kara Sea, during the early months of summer, to 
carry on commercial relations with the great rivers of Siberia, 
—the Yenisei in particular. Nor will it be merely a profitless 





* The Voyage of the ‘Vega’ round Asia and Europe, with a Historical Review of 
Previous Journeys along the North Coast of ‘he Old World. By A. E. Nordenskiéld. 
Translated by Alexander Leslie. 2 vols. ‘Sondon: Macmillan and Co. 1881. 
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and very limited intercourse with the few and extremely back- 
ward tribes of the northern coasts, that will thus be established 
and maintained. Were that to be the case, “the game would 
not be worth the candle ;” and few shippers would find any 
inducement or attraction to send their cargoes by the North-east 
Passage, when the difference of even a few hours might lead to 
the detention of their vessels for the better part of a year in the 
midst of a frozen sea, in which they might easily meet with 
destruction. The prospect raisel by Baron Nordenskiéld’s 
experience, and shown to be practicable by the feat of the 
‘ Vega,’ is, fortunately, more attractive than this would be, for 
it contains promise of very solid advantage as an avenue of 
commerce. As was pointed out in the Spectator (January 3rd, 
1880), at the time of Baron Nordenskiéld’s visit to this country, 
the great rivers of Siberia afford the true roads into that vast 
territory, if it can be shown that there is any available means 
of access to the outer world by sea. It is the Baron’s special 
distinction to have proved that the latter exists. Nor is even 
this all that can be said on this important and interesting topic 
in favour of the new route to Asiatic Russia, as will be seen 
from the following quotation, describing the part that may yet 
be played in the future commerce of the world by the rivers 
Yenisei, Obi, and Lena :— 

‘* At several places the river territories of the Ob and the Yenesej 
nearly reach hands to one another through affluents, which rise so 
close to each other that the two river systems might easily be con- 
nected by canals. This is also the case with the affluents of the 
Yenisej and the Lena, which at many places almost meet ; and the 
Lena itself is, according to Latkin’s statement, navigable from the 
village of Kotschuga to the sea. We see from this how extraordi- 
narily advantageous is the natural system of interior communication 
which Siberia possesses, and at the same time that a communication 
by sea between this country and the rest of the world is possible 
only by the Arctic Ocean. It is on this that the enormous import- 
ance of the navigation of the Northern Polar Sea depends.” 

The three great rivers named are the naturalarteries connecting 
the southern districts of Siberia with the northern sea, and, sup- 
plemented by human skill and labour, they might be so united 
by canals with each other and with the great lake Baikal as to 
become the means of establishing a line of easy communication 
between the eastern and western divisions of Siberia, and thus 
greatly promoting trade with China. The resources of that 
enormous territory, upon whose latent mineral wealth and vast 
internal resources Baron Nordenskidld so justly expatiates, are 
still completely undeveloped, and await the fostering care of a 
wiser government than Russia yet possesses. The voyage of 
the ‘ Vega’ served to admit a flood of light upon the internal 
condition of Siberia, and it will, beyond doubt, have the effect 
of quickening the slow growth of that great territory. And 
this, we take it, is the practical service performed by Baron 
Nordenski6ld, in being the first to show the feasibility of the North- 
east Passage. The tour of the ‘ Vega’ in calmer seas and under 
a warmer sky is also described by this accomplished explorer, 
but there is no necessity for our dwelling on the observations 
he made during his trip in Japanese and Chinese waters. With 
the passage through Behring’s Straits, the main interest in the 
journey ends. The voyage of the ‘ Vega’ will always stand 
out in the annals of geographical research as one of the most 
important and skilfully conducted of naval adventures. The 
narrative which Baron Nordenskiéld has drawn up about it 
with such remarkable skill and good-taste, will long be remem- 
bered as the chronicle of one of the greatest triumphs won by 
human energy and devotion over the mighty barriers of Nature. 
If we may judge the manner in which the translator, Mr. 
Leslie, has done his portion of the work by the readableness of 
the story, then we may fairly say that he is entitled to every 
praise, for we have never met with a translation that reads more 
smoothly. The addition of some curious mediwval maps, &c., 
makes the value of the work more complete, and the publishers 
have evidently spared no pains to establish its claims to a per- 
manent place on the book-shelves of our libraries. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S NATIONAL LYRICS.* 
In an interesting and highly suggestive preface, Mr. Palgrave 
observes that the scheme which he has endeavoured to execute 
in this volume has not the advantage of a direct precedent in 
any literature. And with reference to our own history, he 
observes that though many eminent writers have endeavoured 
to “tell the noble deeds of England” in chronicle fashion, or 
with the music of poetical narrative, no national epic which 


O ° — of England. By Francis T. Palgrave. London: Macmillan and 
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as a whole really touched the country has been left us. Thata 
history cannot be put into verse, Mr. Palgrave admits, and 
where the attempt has been made, as it was made in the 
sixteenth century by Drayton and by Daniel, the result has 
invariably proved a failure. The purpose of these Visions is 
more reasonable. “It is,’’ the author writes, “to offer not a 
continuous narrative, not poems on every critical moment or 
conspicuous man in our long annals, but single lyrical pictures 
of such leading or typical characters and scenes in English 
history, and only such, as have seemed to me amenable toa 
strictly poetical treatment. Poetry, not History, has hence 
been my first and last aim; or, perhaps, I might define it, 
History for Poetry’s sake.” 

Mr. Palgrave lays more claim to novelty in his choice 
of subject than he can fairly plead. It may be true that 
we have no series of poetical visions ranging from the time of 
Cwsar to that of Victoria, such as he presents to us in this 
volume, but almost every English poet of note from Shakespeare 
to Mr. Tennyson has sung of those noble deeds and fine his- 
torical incidents that live in the memory of Englishmen. Even 
of the events selected for treatment by Mr. Palgrave, several 
have been already poetically treated under other forms. The 
novelty of his volume is that it presents a series of pictures 
inspired by English history, a series varied in range and 
possessing a great variety of poetic form. ‘The author, indeed, 
hints that every subject that may be chosen by the poet has a 
metre especially fitted for it. It may be so, just as for every 
man an ideal woman may exist somewhere, but neither wife nor 
metre can always be found when wanted, and some of Mr. 
Palgrave’s metrical efforts fail to harmonize with his themes. 
The construction may be elaborate, may even be excellent, but 
the music does not so fill the ear as to satisfy us that the 
measures chosen are the only forms fitted for the subjects. 

This book, the labour of several years, has, it is evident, given 
great delight to the writer, and remembering how much Mr. 
Palgrave has done for English literature, and his justly high 
position as a poetical critic, itis with regret we have to state that, 
in our judgment, it will not, and ought not, to satisfy the reader. 
That it is the product of much thought and much reading will 
not be disputed. There are signs of elaborate painstaking 
upon every page, signs, too, very frequently of some- 
thing better, of poetic feeling, and of that generous sympathy 
with splendid actions or pathetic incidents that belongs 
to what Landor calls the ‘ poetical heart.” What we 
miss is that nameless something, not always to be de- 
scribed, but always to be felt, that separates the accomplished 
versifier from the lyrical poet who sings because he cannot help 
singing. Mr. Palgrave chooses fine subjects, but his treatment 
of them fails to satisfy either the ear or the mind. He sees, as 
so true a critic needs must, their fitness for purposes of art; 
what he lacks is the spontaneity, the vividness of imagination, 
and the instinctive choice of lovely words, which give vitality 
to lyrical poetry. Let the reader compare these somewhat 
painfully constructed effusions with such poems about England 
or English deeds as Drayton’s “ Agincourt,” Collins’s “ Ode on 
the Last Sleep of the Brave,’’ Cowper’s “ Loss of the ‘ Royal 
George,’ ’’ Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” Wolfe’s “ Death of 
Sir John Moore,” and Mr. 'Tennyson’s historical ballads—poems 
the music of which rings in the ear and lives in the memory—and 
he will at once discern the difference between the poetic heat 
that glows through these pieces, and the pale, fitful light of Mr. 
Palgrave’s Visions. 

As a fair illustration of the writer’s craft in narrating the 
incidents of a great battle, we quote the following :— 

“ At Crecy, by Somme in Ponthiev, 
High up on a windy hill, 
A mill stands out like a tower— 
King Edward stands on the mill. 
The plain is seething below, 
As Vesuvius seethes with flame ; 
But O! not with fire, but gore, 
Earth incarnadined o’er, 

Crimson with shame and with fame. 
To the King run the messengers crying, 
‘Thy son is hard-press’d to the dying !’ 

‘Let alone; for to-day will be written in story, 
To the great world’s end, and for ever ! 

So let the boy have the glory.’ 


Erin and Gwalia there 

With England are ranked against France ; 
Ontpacing the oriflamme red 

The red dragons of Merlin advance,— 
As a harvest in autumn renew’d 

The lances bend o’er the fields ; 
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Snow-thick our arrow-heads white 
Level the foe as they light; 
Knighthood to yeomanry yields ; 
Proud heart, the King watches, as higher 
Goes the blaze of the battle and nigher,— 
‘ To-day is a day will be written in story, 
To the great world’s end, and for ever! 
Let the boy alone have the glory.’ 
Pride of Liguria’s shore, 
Genoa wrestles in vain ; 
Vainly Bohemia’s King, 
King-like is laid with the slain. 
The Blood-lake is wiped out in blood, 
The shame of the centuries o’er ; 
Where the pride of the Norman had sway 
The lions lord over the fray, 
The legions of France are no more ; 
—The Prince to his father kneels lowly ; 
—His is the battle! his wholly! 
For to-day is a day will be written in story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever! 
So let him have the spurs, and the glory !” 
The Blood-lake, we read ina note, is Senlac, and the meaning 
is obvious, but the metaphor is scarcely a happy one, and to 
say that the blaze of the battle goes nigher is a rather unfor- 
tunate expression; but, indeed, these pages contain many in- 
felicities that clash with one’s sense of fitness. 
“O Queen! O woman! does thy rage 
Jalouse me one caress ?” 
jars painfully on the ear; so also, for more reasons than one, do 
such lines as the following :— 
“ And triple sword-thrusts meet his sword, 
And thrice the charge he foils, 
Though now in threefold flood the foe 
Round those devoted boils.” 
And itis difficult to believe that so accomplished a writer can 
have deliberately written such weak and sing-song stanzas as 
the following, describing the wreck of the ‘ Admiral,’ “ A Tale 
of Prince Rupert” :— 
** Seventy leagues from Terceira they lay, 
In the mid-Atlantic straining ; 
And inch upon inch as she settles, they know 
The leak on the ‘Admiral’ gaining. 
O gap that greedily sucks in death ! 
O signal-waft idly waving ! 
O shouts by their billow-rock’d consort unheard, 
Overncised in the tempest’s raving ! 


Unheeded the boat, for none care from their mates 
To steal off while the Prince is beside them ; 
And he will share all with his comrades true 
Till the death-plunge at last shall divide them. 
The seas break over, the seas press in, 
With a pale phosphoric streaming ; 
And a ripple runs over the vanishing deck, 
A blue-cold witch-fire gleaming.” 

These lines are, in our judgment, utterly worthless as poctry, 
for they show an inability to grasp the situation. The writer 
states, in the preface, that throughout these Visions he has 
endeavoured to be penetrated by the passion of the moment. 
The moment in this poem is the death agony of brave sailors, 
but what sign is there in these stanzas that the poet feels the 
supreme emotion of the event? Often as we read these poems 
we are struck with what seems a curious inappropriateness of 
phraseology. England, for instance, has generally done her 
duty, and sometimes perhaps more than her duty, in upholding 
the balance of States; yet it can scarcely be truly said that she 
has undertaken this serious office with glee. So, however, we 
read in the opening lines of “ Blenheim :”’— 

“Oft hast thou acted thy part, 

My country, worthily thee ! 

Lifted up often thy load 

Atlantean, enormous, with glee ; 

For on thee the burden is laid to uphold 

World-justice, to keep the balance of States,” 
—a burden that seems to have oppressed Mr. Palgrave’s Muse 
in these lines as with a weight of lead. The writer’s love of 
compound words and of alliteration leads him frequently to join 
together what would be better asunder. When he describes 
Wellington as knowing the “ crisis-instant”” and glancing over 
the field with “eagle-keener ken,” or writes, in “ Grocyn at 
Oxford,” of the sky as being,— 
Bien staeien a topaz-clear with hope, and life-blood—red 

With thoughts of mighty poets,” 

or describes man’s “ impalpable soul” as fixed on the “ trivialest 
transiencies,” one is disposed to think that the art of the verse- 
manufacturer is somewhut too apparent. Faults such as these 





would not deserve noticing, if they were rare, but there are com- 
paratively few pages free from defects which the true poet 
instinctively shuns. As a writer of verse, Mr. Palgrave has 
more than once struck a note, especially when children were 
the theme, that we have listened to with pleasure; but the 
elaborate effort he has made in these “ Visions” will, we fear, 
have been expended in vain. It would be unjust to say 
that the seventy poems which form this volume are with- 
out merit. An author so able cannot produce inanities. 
Knowledge and thought. the spirit of the historian, and the 
patriotism of a man who warmly loves his country, these are 
noble qualities, which every intelligent reader must recognise. 
All the more, therefore, is he likely to regret, as we do, that the 
ample framework of a careful builder of verse is not animated 
with the soul of poetry. We do not wish to lay down the work 
in a spirit of fault-finding. There is much in the book that will 
be read with pleasure, and if the reader would see the author at 
his best, let him turn to the “ Visions” entitled “ London Bridge,” 
“ A Danish Barrow,” and “ Death in the Forest.”’ The last-men- 
tioned poem, which relates, it is scarcely necessary to say, to the 
murder of William Rufus, we will transfer, in an abridged form, 
toour columns. The omissions, which are forced on us by want 
of space, will not destroy the spirit of the poem :— 
‘‘ Where the greenwood is greenest 
At gloaming of day, 
Where the twelve-antler’d stag 
Faces boldest at bay ; 
Where the solitude deepens, 
Till almost you hear 
The blood-beat of the heart 
As the quarry slips near ; 
His comrades outridden 
Witb scorn in the race, 
The Red King is hallooing 
His hounds to the chase. 


What though the Wild Hunt, 
Like a whirlwind of hell, 

Yestereve ran the forest, 
With baying and yell ;— 

In bis cups the Red heathen 
Mocks God to the face. 

‘In the Devil’s name, shoot, 
Tyrrell, ho! to the chase !’— 

—Now, with worms for his courtiers, 
He lies in the narrow, 

Cold conch of the chancel ! 
But whence was the arrow ? 


His sin goes before him, 
The lust and the pride ; 
And the curses of England 
Breathe hot at his side. 
And the Evil-wood walls, 
That in ashes were laid, 
For his jest and his pleasure, 
Frown black o’er the glade :— 
—Now, with worms for his courtiers, 
He lies in the narrow, 
Cold couch of the chancel! 
But whence was the arrow ? 
Then a shudder of death 
Flickered fast through the wood ; 
And they found the Red King, 
Red-gilt in his blood. 
What wells up in his throat ? 
Is it cursing or prayer ? 
Was it Henry or Tyrrell, 
Or demon, who there 
Has dyed the fell tyrant 
Twice crimson in gore, 
While the soul, disembodied, 
Hunts on to hell-door ? 


Ah! friendless in death ! 
Rude forest hands fling 
On the charcoaler’s wain 
What but now was the King! 
And through the long Minster 
The carcass they bear, 
And huddle it down, 
Without priest, without prayer :— 
Now, with worms for his courtiers, 
He lies in the narrow, 
Cold couch of the chancel! 
But whence was the arrow ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 

The Portfolio. January. (Seeleys.)—The Portfolio opens the year 
with a number of more than usual excellence, fulfilling so far the 
very large promise which it makes for the volame now commenced. 
Aseries of papers on ‘The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire,” to which 
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Mr. L. Chambers Lefroy is to furnish the description and M. Rrunet- 
Debaines the illustrations, is begun with an account of St. Mary’s, 
York. There is another etching, “ The Lion-Tomb of Xanthus,” by 
Mr. C. O. Murray, after W. Miiller, and a mezzotint, the portrait of 
Mrs. Chambers, by Reynolds. When we have said that there are 
eight other illustrations to the number, of which two are of full-page 
size, it will be seen that the magazine gives a bountiful supply of art 
to its readers. These have also the opportunity of obtaining the 
magaziue in a very sumptuous form, printed on large paper, with a 
proof of each mezzotint or etching. 

The Churchman, January. (Elliot Stock.)—The paper of this 
number is a learned essay on the words “alms and oblations,” in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant,—quite conclusive, it seems to us, 
as a refutation of the common notion of the High Churchmen that 
the word “ oblations” bears reference to the elements. Both words 
‘describe offerings made by the people. The evidence collected is 
overwhelming. Here is a specimen, from a witness whose testimony 
is peculiarly conclusive. Oue of Archbishop Sancroft’s articles of 
inquiry in 1686 was this:—‘“ When the Holy Communion is adminis- 
tered amongst you, are the alms and oblations of devout persons 
duly collected and received? Are they constantly disposed of to pious 
and charitable uses ?”? Dr. F. Robinson makes some suggestions as 
to altering, in the way of shortening and of giving greater latitude, 
as in extempore prayer, of the Church services. ‘ Presbyter” 
makes a powerful defence of “ Evening Communion.” 

Persia ; an Essay in Greek. By Launcelot Dowdall, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
—This little book seems worthy of special notice. It is an epitome 
of the history of Persia from the time of Alexander to the rise of 
the Saracenic domination, written in Greek, after the model of 
Thucydides. All who have had practical experience in classical com- 
position must appreciate the many and great difficulties attending 
the task the author has set himself to accomplish, and it is doing Mr. 
Dowdall no more than justice to say that the result in the pages 
before us is a piece of work done in a thoroughly good and scholar- 
like fashion. The author’s style is marked by an ease and naturalness 
meriting the highest praise, and his mastery over aud familiarity 
with the language are particularly shown in the absence of any- 
thing like mere phrase-making. He cannot be charged with giving us 
a servile reproduction of his master’s favourite words and idioms; 
his book, Thucydidean as it is in spirit and tone, is anything rather 
than a cento of Thucydidean scraps. The writer’s study of Greek 
literature has manifestly been wide and discursive, and it is possible 
that an extreme purist might take exception to certain expressions 
scattered here and there throughout this “ essay in Greek,” for which 
mo warrant could be found in the language at its best and most re- 
fined stage. The question, however, whether an author is 
mever to employ any words, however exactly they represent his 
mening, unless stamped with the authority of some pre-eminent 
classic, ie far too wide for a brief notice like this. Still, in conneo- 
tion with this question, we may be allowed to express a wish that 
Mr. Dowdall had accepted Dr. Mommsen’s dictum concerning the 
preposition giv. The conclusion arrived at by Dr. Mommsen, after 
a very patient investigation of authorities, was that fy was almost 
wholly restricted to higher poetry and Xenophon, pera being reserved 
for prose, and for such poetry as approximated most closely to prose. 
‘This flaw—and some may not think it a flaw—is aimost the only one 
which a careful perusal of Persia has enabled us to discover. To all 
lovers of Greek—and they are still many, in despite of the utili- 
tarianism of the professors of science, often “ falsely so called” —we 
most cordially recommend this little book. 

Blacks, Boers, and British. By F. Reginald Statham. (Macmillan.) 
—Mr. Statham, who has edited newspapers in Natal and Capetown, 
may be taken as a well-informed and intelligent exponent of colonial 
opinion. The general purport of that opinion is, “ Leave us to take 
care of ourselves and manage our own affairs,” and above all, ‘‘ Leave 
us to deal with the natives ‘as we think best.” “Run athwart 
him [the colonist],’’ he says, “accuse him of being the brutal 
oppressor of the native, and treat him as such, and who do you think 
will ultimately be the greatest sufferer? The native, undoubtedly.” 
Does Mr. Statham mean that the colonist will ill-treat the native out 
of revenge for being falsely accused, or, perhaps, to show that he has 
been falsely accused ? Curiously enough, this is the conclusion that 
he draws from his own answer to the question, ‘‘ Why is Dr. Colenso 
unpopular ?’”’ He was the most popular man in the colony. But he 
pleaded for Langilabalele. He pleaded, Mr. Statham thinks, justly. 
~* But his influence with Natal colonists;was gone, from this moment.” 
What the home Government has done, or can do, or ought to do, in 
restraining the dealings of colonists with natives, is not easy to say ; 
but that these dealings, if not so restrained, end in the extermination 
or oppression of the natives, is the melancholy lesson of all our 
colonial history. South-African colonists are not worse than others, 
but are they better? Mr. Statham’s is a well-written, interesting 
book, which we may read with pleasure and profit, whatever we may 
think of its main contention. 





The Story of Penelope. By Emma Jane Worboise. (James Clark 
and Co.)—Penelope tells her story in a great many words, which are 
not always well chosen. She talks, for instance, of “a wonderfully 
felicitous period,’ when she means what they call acr oss the Atlantic 
‘a very good time;’’ and expresses her indignation, in itself per- 
fectly just, at unnecessary funeral expenses by the not very appro- 
priate term “ meretricious.” Then she is very copious in narrating 
experiences which are not particularly interesting. Her meal she de- 
scribes at great length, sometimes not very appropriately. Summoned 
to her father’s death-bed, and finding herself too late to see him alive, 
she is not only able to make a good meal—that may pass—but to 
describe it with gusto. We hear a good deal, too, about her beauty 
and “ queenly form,” and we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in the end, having triumphed over all enemies and adverse circum. 
stances, she becomes exceedingly rich. And then, as the crown of 
all these blessings, she marries, not a clergyman indeed, but what 
she evidently thinks a great deal better, a Dissenting minister, 
Nevertheless, the book, for all that it is far too long and certainly 
wanting in taste, has its merits. One can read it, a certain licence 
of skipping being taken; the characters are drawn with some 
vigour, and the tale is not without interest. 

Literary By-hours. By H. A. Page. (Marshall Japp and Co.) 
—Mr. Page has republished, with additions, an essay which he con- 
tributed some time ago to the British Quarterly Review, on “ Vers de 
Société and Parodies,” adding to it some shorter and less important 
papers. Of the chief essay, which occupies more than half the 
volume, we may repeat what we said at its first appearance,—that it 
gives a good insight into the real nature of parody. Most of us know 
a good parody when we see it, but it is not every one who can say 
what makes it good. Of the others, we may mention “ Scientific 
Cruelty.” It is well to keep in mind, and make the public keep in 
mind, what the doctors really mean and say. In the use of anws- 
thetics in vivisection, said Dr. Klein, ‘ I have no regard at all for the 
sufferings of the animals !” He would, he explained, use chloroform 
to a cat, because it might scratch, to a big dog because it might bite 
him; but he had no time to care for anything but personal safety. 
Any knowledge gained at such a price, the price of feelings so 
brutalised, is, we take it, too dearly bought. 

Our Ride through Asia Minor. By Mrs. Scott-Stevenson. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—It would have been better, perhaps, to have written 
“in” for “through,” a preposition which suggests a journey taking 
in either the length or breadth of the land. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s 
ride was confined to the south-western portion of the peninsula. 
Kaisariyeh was the most northerly and Koniah the most westerly 
point that she reached. But she travelled over much ground that 
is quite out of the ordinary route of travel. The book in which she 
records her experiences is very pleasant reading indeed. We cannot 
help regretting, however, that she is under the dominion of violent 
prejudices. Tho language she uses is so violent as to put her ont of 
court at once. We read as early as p. 3 of “that incarnation of 
organised hypocrisy and injustice, of brute force and cruelty,—the 
Russian Government and the Russian people.” This is the insanity 
of hatred, and gives us a well-grounded suspicion of all that we read 
afterwards. A witness who begins with such a statement (has she 
ever read, we wonder, Mr. Wallace’s book about Russia?) cannot be 
trusted to speak the truth, however much she may wish to do so. 
She is simply blind. But, this deduction made, as a record of travel 
and adventure, and a picturesque description of manners and scenery, 
the book deserves high praise. 

William Ewart Glads‘one, Prime Minister of England; a Political 
and Literary Biography. By G. A. Emerson. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—We cannot profess to have much liking for these biographies of 
living statesmen. But if the thing has to be done, it is satisfactory 
to have it reasonably well done. The “literary’’ portion of the 
biography is by far the less full and complete; and yet this is the 
part which, without any trespassing on forbidden ground, might have 
been most amply treated. To us, at least, the réchaufés of Parlia- 
mentary debates and long discourses, q1103 audisse semel satis est, is & 
little tiresome; but Mr. Emerson doubtless knows the readers for 
whom he is writing, and he must be allowed to have given them 
what they like in good measure and well prepared. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, for Schools and Colleges. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph.D. (Bell and Sons.)—We do not exactly see 
what place this grammar, for which we are indebted to one of the 
Professors of Brown University (Providence, Rhode Island), is de- 
signed to fill. The idea set forth in the preface, that it is ‘‘ to present 
a clear, simple, and convenient outline of Latin grammar for the 
beginner,” and at the same time to be “an adequate and trust- 
worthy grammar for the advanced student,” seems to us impractic- 
able. Unless beginners at Providence are very different from begin- 
ners here, they will be infallibly bewildered by the mass of informa- 
tion supplied; nor will the help afforded by the use of varieties of 
type suffice to guide them. We may take the book as an “advanced” 
grammar. In this character it has doubtless considerable value, 
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though we should not be inclined to place it above all those with 
which students are familiar in this country. Mr. Roby’s “School 
Grammar” and Dr. Smith’s “ Larger Grammar” need not fear com- 
parison with it. Still, it has the advantage, which teachers cer- 
tainly will appreciate, of presenting things from a somewhat different 
poiut of view. The chapter on ‘Indirect Discourse,’’ for instance, 
qill be found to put things in a way that may be made readily avail- 
able. The etymological portion, too, is good, and brought up to the 
latest advance of philological knowledge. On the whole, we should 
say that it isa book which teachers would do well to possess them- 
selves of, and which students will not do wrong in perusing. 

Handbook for Women Enyaged in Social and Political Work. 
Edited by Helen Blackburn. (Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—Miss Black- 
burn gives here a brief account of the laws, enabling and disabling, 
which affect the condition of women. It is a useful summary ; but 
we cannot quite make out, from the opinions expressed from time to 
time, what it is that Miss Blackburn and her friends want. It looks 
like an impossible combination of freedom and protection. If “ free- 
dom of contract” is to be the aim of legislation—and Miss Black- 
burn resents the interference of the Factory Act, and, we presume, 
ough she does not say so, of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, with 
it—much that she does value must be sacrificed for it. 

The Two Hemispheres: a Popular Account of the Countries and 
Peoples of the World. By G. G. Chisholm, M.A. (Blackie and 
Sons.)—This handsome volume of nearly a thousand pages is, in 
fact, a sort of universal geography. It does not profess to give all 
the detuils supplied by the text-books, but it sketches the physical, 
the political, and the commercial geography of every country of the 
globe. The compiler’s object—and it seems to have been attained 
with fair success—seems to have been to make a book that should 
be readable, as well as full of trustworthy information. Even a 
superficial cxamination of the book shows that very creditable pains 
have been taken to employ the best and latest authorities, and to 
make the work one of real value. 

Non-Miraculous Christianity, and Other Sermons. By George 
Salmon, D.D. (Macmillan.)—The majority of these sermons are such 
as might be addressed to an intelligent congregation of believers. 
They are able and practical ; the preacher puts his point clearly, and 
makes it tell by his application to actual life. But the discourses 
which will attract most attention are those in which Professor 
Salmon deals with the controversy between atheism and belief. 
These are the fourth, fifth, and sixth. Of these, the first is par- 
ticularly able, making, as it does, a very forcible use of the conces- 
sions which are frequently made by unbelievers as to the benefit 
which the world has derived from Christianity. In the other two 
sermons, ‘‘Theism and Modern Science,’’ the argument for an 
intelligent First Cause is very ably maintained. If Evolution is the 
true account of present phenomena, then this must have had a 
beginning ? Who or what started the evolving ? 


The York Town Campaign. By Henry P. Johnston. (Harper 
Brothers, New York.)—We in this country naturally do not take so 
keen an interest in the York-Town campaign as do our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But if any one wants to know all about it, 
let him read this book. By the way, it seems to have been quite as 
much, if not more, of a French than of an American victory. The 
Americans nambered about five thousand regulars and three thousand 
militia. The French had nearly eight thousand regulars. The total 
of the British force was something less than six thousand. The 
political results of the victory were very great; but as a military 
achievement, it was nothing very stupendous. 


Of books on theological and devotional subjects which our space 
does not permit us to notice at greater length, we may mention 
Readings for the Sundays and Holidays of the Church’s Year, by the 
Author of “ Apostles Doctrine and Fellowship” (Thomas Bosworth) ; 
Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. F. C. Blyth, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.); Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick, 
translated by Kathleen O’Meara (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) ; The Life of 
Jean-Marie Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux (Burns and Oates); Voices 
of Calvary, by Charles Stanford, D.D. (Religious Tract Society) ; 
The Order of Complin, after the Use of Sarunt (Pickering) ; Deaconesses 
of the Church of England (Griffith and Farran); System of Christian 
Doctrine, by Dr. J. A. Dorner, translated by the Rev. Alfred Cave, 
B.A., and the Rev. J. S. Banks (T. and T. Clark) ; Christian Civilisa- 
lion, with Special Reference to India, by William Cunningham, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.); A Popular Handbook of Christian 
Evidences, by John Kennedy, M.A., D.D., Part 1, “ Theism and 
Related Subjects” (Sunday School Union); The Age of the 
Great Patriarchs, by Robert Mill, B.A., Vol. II. (Sunday School 
Union) ; Outlines of the Life of Christ, by Eustace R. Conder, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society) ; The Creed of the Gospel of St. John (Bickers 
and Son); Household Readings on Prophecy, by a Layman (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.); The Preparatory History and Final Destiny of 
Nations of Men (T. and T. Clark); The Miracles of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by the Rey. S.C. Malan, D.D. (Bell and Sons) ; 








Parochial Addresses and Lessons, by Richard Johnstone, M.A. (Bell 
and Sons); The Redemption of the World, by Henry Hughes, M.A. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.); Vignettes of the Great Revival, by Edwin 
Paxton Hood (Religious Tract Society) ; “ Tekel,”’ by H. Bate (London 
Literary Society) ; Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, by R. Govett, 
Vol. II. (Bemrose and Sons); God’s Bok for Man’s Life, by John 
Brown, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; The Promise of Life, by J. F. B. 
Tinliog, B.A. (Elliot Stock); The Month of Prayer, from Bishop 
Andrews, by “A. N.’’ (Masters) ; and The Philosophy of Prayer, and 
Other Papers, by H. R. Reynolds, D.D., (Religious Tract Society.) 

In what may be called “ Examination ”’ literature, we notice two 
sets of Shakespeare’s plays, Henry V. and the Midsummer Nigh?’s 
Dream, of the Rugby edition, by Rev. Charles E. Moberly (Riving- 
tons) ; and Richard II. and Hamlet, edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A., Professor of Education, St. Andrews. (Chambers.)—The Rugby 
set seems to be the more portable and convenient, but the other is, 
in some important respects, very valuable. Both have excellent and 
not too copious notes; and an introduction, to which the Scotch 
editor adds a “plan of perfect possession,’’ and examination-papers. 
In another department, that of military examinations, we have 
A Short Sketch of the Peninsular War, by Walter W. Northcott. 
(Stanford.)—It is a wonderfully-compressed account of transactions 
which it must be very difficult to give truly in such a form; but as 
this is a second edition, made more valuable by a map, we 
conclude it has been found useful, and will be again. A 
Short Bible History, for schools and families (Relfe Brothers), edited 
by the Rev. Edmund Fowle, certainly deserves its title of “short,” 
for in thirty-nine small pages of clear print it contains the names 
and order of the canonical books of both Testaments, with notes; a 
summary of Bible history, the principal dates of sacred history, and 
into the bargain the chief important dates in English history.—— 
In the series of ‘Handbooks for Bible Classes,’’ published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, we have The Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A. (Findhorn.)—We had imagined Bible classes 
dealt more exclusively with the study of the Bible in its practical 
application, than with the deep doctrinal study involved in an analysis 
of the Westminster Confession ; but there, doubtless, are classes of 
thoughtful young students to whom theology in this form is welcome, 
and to whom as a mental exercise we commend it, trusting that their 
hearts may receive some simultaneous cultivation. Stories from 
the Book of Genesis, by Richard Bartram (London Sunday-school 
Association), is a cleverly-written, sensible little book, we conclude 
by a Unitarian, as in the “ First Words,’’ with which it begins, the 
author writes thus,—‘“ Jesus Christ, who was so great and 
good, that people have called him the Son of God.”——To 
the feminine portion of our readers, we commend a series of 
shilling books issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., Sylvia’s Book 
of New Designs in Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, Sylvia’s Fancy 
Needlework Instruction-Book, and Sylvia’s Illustrated Embroidery 
Book. Yet with more pleasure we notice Plain Hints for Needlework 
Examiners (Griffith and Farran), as a good sign of the times, and 
likely to be very useful, if its pages, fall of good-sense and instruction, 
should find readers beyond the small circle for whom it has been 
written. It is by the “Senior Examiner of Needlework” to the 
London School Board. The “ Glossary’’ at the end is admirable. 
Who among us knows that “ stocken” is the correct word, and 
stocking the corrupt one ? 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January :— 
The Art Journal, a more than usually interesting number, from the 
fact of its containing an etching by C. O. Murray of “ Mr. Carlyle in 
his Garden at Chelsea.’ The other plates are the “ Dancing 
Children” of Luca Cangiagio, and ‘“‘ Cromwell at Marston Moor,’ 
after E. Crofts, A.R.A.—Part 7 of English Etchings, the artists this 
month being Messrs. O. Baker, A. Deakin, and R. Currie; and 
the subjects, “The Chancel, Norbury Church,” “ Mill on the 
Arran,” and an evening scene on the Fifeshire coast. — The 
Magazine of Art, the most prominent article in which is the one 
on “ Ford Castle.”—The American Art Review, completing the second 
volume of a handsomely got-up work, the pages of which are replete 
with first-class etchings and woodcuts. Messrs. Estes and Lauriat 
are the publishers.—Men of Mark, containing the photographs of 
Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, Sir L. W. Cave, and R. N. Shaw, R.A.— 
Part 12 of the Pathways of Palestine —Mind.—The Army and Navy 
Magazine, which gives a portrait of Sir G. Wolseley, and contains 
some interesting Service gossip.—The Nautical Magazine.—The St. 
James’s Magazine.—The China Review.—Time.—The Antiquary.— 
Belgravia, which opens with anew story by Messrs. Besant and Rice, and 
to which Katharine Macquoid contributes the first of a series of illus- 
trated papers on Yorkshire. Another serial story is commenced by 
Mrs. Alexander.—Science Gossip.—Temple Bar, containing the first 
chapters of new stories by Annie Edwardes and Mrs. Parr.— 
The Bibliographer.—The People’s Edition of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, (Cassell and Co.)—Part 1 of the 
Antiquarian Magazine, edited by E. Walford (Reeves).—The 
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Theatre, a good number.—The Argosy, which opens with a new 
tale—Part 2 of Amateur Work.—Tinsley’s Magazine, containing 
new stories by A. F. Pask and W. B. Gilbert.—Part 3 of the 
“ People’s Edition’? of Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in the “Science Notes” in 
which a capital recipe is given for the prevention of water-pipes 
bursting in frosty weather.—The Burlington, which opens with a 
serial story by Mr. W. H. Russell.—Part 1 of a History of Music 
edited by the Rev. Sir Gore Ouseley, (Cassell and Co.)—Part 24 of 
the Fumily Physician.—Cassell’s Magazine.—No. 20 of the Dic- 
tionary of Needlework.—Londow Society.—All the Year Round.—Good 
Words, containing the commencements of new stories by Charles 
Gibbons and Mrs. Oliphant.—T. Nelson and Son’s publications.—The 
Sunday Magazine, which opens with a new story by George Mac- 
donald, and contains the first chapters of another by Olive Birrell.— 
The Day of Rest, the effect of the coloured illustrations in which is in 
many cases marred by their being printed out of register.—The Sun- 
day at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—Catholic Progress, containing the 
commencement of a new story.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—Little 
Folks, a capital number, containing the commencements of two new 
stories, and a pretty coloured frontispiece.—The Melbourne 
Harper's s Monthly, European edition. Sinha Atlantic Monthly. 





teview.— 





It is snehanela iamnntsik that all siedine: for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘* THE SPECTATOR.” 
4 Yearly. a Quarterl; . 
Including postage to any Part of the Unite yearly. 

Kingdom ... — el BS. Oe Cia © = 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, PAOD xsscs 015 3...... O-7 8 

Including postage to ‘India, China, &e. os E38) S...05 OG B'.. cans 08 2 
MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO/’S_ LIST. 


“It is one of the most valuable and interesting records of discovery that 
ever were made...... His volumes are equally interesting to the historian 
of Arctic adventure, to the neturalist, and to the anthropologist.”’— 
Saturday Review. 


BARON NORDENSKIOLD’S POLAR VOYAGE. 
Now rcady, 2 vols. medium 8vo, with 5 Portraits engraved on Steel by G. J. 
Stodart, and nearly 409 Illustrations, Maps, &c., 45s. 


¢ >] 

VOYAGE OF THE ‘VEGA 
ROUND ASIA and EUROPE. With a HISTORICAL REVIEW of 
PREVIOUS VOYAGES ALONG the NORTH COAST of the OLD WORLD 
By Baron A. E. von Norpensk1dLp, Commander of the Expedition. 


Translated by ALEXANDER LesLiIz, Author of Nordenskivld’s ‘* Arct c 
Voyage:.” 
“Baron Nordenskié'd’s shrewd and original observations are a valuable 


contribution, not only to science, but to questions of world-wide interest.. 
a book brimming with matter of the highest interest.”’—The Times. 

“A work abounding in interest, and in every way worthy of the importast 
expedition of which it is the outcome.’’—Nature. 

“A manly account of a brave and hazardous expedition,”— 


Gazette. 
Professor HUXLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


SCIENCE and CULTURE, and OTHER 


ESSAYS. By Professor Huxury, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE. Being the 


Presidential Address delivered at the Meeting of the British Association, by 
Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
{Ina few days. 


THROUGH the CORRIDORS of TIME. By 


Professor Ropert 8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. [Just ready. 
Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW VOLUME. 


The REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 


By B. F. Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough, &. Crown 8vo, és. 


. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


SAVONAROLA : a Tragedy. By Alfred 


Austin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The movement of the drama is constant, clear, and coherent ; it never 
drags, and never becomes confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, 
carry the spectator, steadily along to the great martyr dom which ‘forms its 
climax.’ *—Spectator. 

“*It is full of striking illustrations, such as might be expected, if acted, to 
rouse the highest interest of the house,”—Standard. 

“A real contribution to the dignity of the English Stage...... Full of fine 
spectacular effects.”’—Academy. 


ABOVE and AROUND; or, Thoughts on God 


and Man. By JOHN HAMILTON, subhee of ‘‘ Thonghts on Truth and Error.” 
Feap. 8vo, 23 6d, 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. ByC. C. Fraser- 


TyTLeR (Mrs. Epwarp LIDDELL). 18mo, 6s. (Immediately. 


The PHYSICS of the EARTH’S CRUST. By 


Rev. Osmonp Fisuer, M.A., F.G.S., Rector of Harlton, Hon. Fellow of King's 
reg London, late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. Cambridge. Demy 
vo 


St. James’s 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 














——@——. 

Abide in eae Thoughts on Fellowship, &c., by A.-M., 12mo......... (Nisbet) 2/6 
Ac'and (A. H. D.), The Political History of Sastond up "to 1881 (Rivington) 60 
Allen (Thos,), Autobiography of, 3 vols. cr 8VO ...........ccceceeeeeses (Blackwood) 25 6 
Barrett (W. A.), English Chureh Musicians, cr 870 ...............seesec.eeces (Low) 3/6 
Beckett, Should the Revised New Testament be Authorised ?......(J Murray) 6 0 
Book (The) and its Story, by L. N. R., new edition, cr 8vo (Book Society) 3/6 
Bousfield (G.), Pleasant Memories of Darlington, er 8vo ‘ .-(Simpkin) 50 
Browne (Col.), Scepticism — Credulity = 0, cr 8vo... (Rivington) 16 
Bullpett (M. A.), Geraldine’s Revenge, cr 8vo ........ (Tinsley Brothers) 7/6 
Bullpett (E. C.), Lady Flora Montague, er 8vo phi sley Br others) 7/6 
Bushnell (H.), Pulpit Talent, &c., cr 8vo.......... . ‘ ..(Dickinson) 3/6 


(Bradbury) 2 
(Smith & Elder) 21/0 
(W. Blackwood) 26 
...(Rivington) 1/6 
coveted (Hodder) 2/6 


Carrington (W. T.), The Live Stock of the Farm, cr : 
Cheyne (W. W.), Autiseptic Surgery, 8vo ... 
Collins (W. L.), La Fontaine, &e., 12mo..... 
Dawe (C. 8.), A Study of the Church Catechism, er Svo 
Dods (M.), Old Wells Reopened, 18mo ... .............6..00000 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, &¢., er 8vO ...........eceecee ees (Macmillan) 60 
Froude (J. A.), The History of England, Vol. 12 2% cay ye (Longman) 3/6 
Froude (J. A.), The History of England, popular edition, 12 vols. (Longman) 42/0 
Greenland (A.), Lunatic Ly: ies, er -8v0., spaniels . (Tinsley Bros.) 7/6 
Gnuizot (M. ys The History of France, Vol. al 8vo. 8. Low & Co.) 106 
Hubbard’s Newspaper and Bank Directory "of the Wor 1s....(Triibner) 42,0 
Hahn (T.), Tsuni, II., Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi- Khoi (Triibner) 7/6 
Hamilton (John), Above and Around, 12mo.. ation) 26 


J 
ion 












Hawksley (C. J.), “G. F.S.,"” What does it Mean? er 8yo. .. (Hatchard) 1/6 
Hayman (H.), Homer's Odyssey, OL Se OUD evi aencesssbanensnte ..(D. Nutt) 24/0 
Hazlitt (W.), Essays on Fine Arts, &., cr 8v0.... cueaes “(Reeves & Turner) 3/6 





Hesse-Wartegg, Tunis ; the Land and the People, 8vo 
Hocking (8. K.), Alice Green, 12mo., ee ececceee: 
Holden (Rev. H. A.), Plutarch’s Life of ‘Phemistocies, T2n0 eee 
If, Either, Which? a Story, by T. P. W., 2 vols. er 8vo. 


(Chatto & Windus) 9/0 
(EF. Warne) Fo 
(Macmillan) 5/0 
.(W. Satchell) 21) 10: 























Inheritance (The), 2 vols. cr 8vo, library edition ....., ....(Bentley) 7/0 
Jennings (A. C.), Ecclesia Anglicana, cr Svo.... (Rivington) 7/6 
Keeping the Vow, cr 800 .......c0-essceceeeee.es ; (W. Smith) 5/0 
Kerr (N.), Wines, Scriptural an esiastical, er Svo (Nat. Temp. League) 1/6 
Kingston (W. H.), Fred Markham in Russia, new ed., 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Lansdell (H.), Through Siberia, 2 vols. BVO ........6..5.. seeceeceeeee (S. Low & Co.) 30/0 
Life at Home, at School, and at College, cr 8vo...... (Son in) 40 
Lord (G.), Modern Europe, new edition, Cr 8VO ces.se.seeeeee .--(Simpkin & Co.) 50 
Magyar Land, BB, SP VOINOORG eververseciccssvessvesseese (S. Low & Co.) 38,0 
Meredith (Mra, j), 2 Nellie, or Seeking Goodly Pearls, 12m0..........00-00... (Nisbet) 1/6 
Ogle (W.), Aristotle on the Parts of Anima BS, DUO corsscccens (C. K. Panl & Co.) 12/6 
Payn (J. ), Some Private Views, &e., cr 8vo .. .. (Chatto & Winds} 60 
Percy Pomo, the Autobiography of a South-Sea Isl: ander (Griffith & Farran) 60 
Rae (E.), The White-Sea ‘Peninsula, BVO .cccccoscccccccceorenssovcesecessoccess (Murray) 15,0 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Enlarged, edited by W. Dowden.. (CG. K. Panl & Co.) 7/6 
Stanley (A. P.), The Epistle to the Corinthians, 8V0 .......cecercerceee (Murray) = 
aul & Co.) 18 


Strachey (Sir J.), The Finances and Public Works of India (C.K 
Streeter (E. W.), Precious Stones and Gems, 8vo en 
Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons, cr 8vo.. 


seve (Bell) 15/ 0 
toughton) 6/0 








Tradleg (N ). A Son of Belial, cr 8¥0 ....66....00... sooveos-ovee..e (Triibner) 5/0 
Treres (I°.), Scrofula and its Gland Diseases, 8¥0.... (Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Tuesey (E. De), The Benges French Grammar, 12mo. ..(Rivington) 2/6 
Uhland (L.), Ernst Herzog von Schwaben, 1: 2m0 nee (Gambridge Press) 3/6 
Vergili Maronis Opera, by J. Hunter, 18mo (Oliver & Boyd) 2/0 
Vergili Maronis Aeneidos, Books 2 and 3, by F.W. Howson, 12mo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Vignoli (T.), Myth and Scienca, Cr 8V0 1c... .ceseeressseeeeseeees O. K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Walsh (W. P.), Modern Heroes of the Mission Field (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Westcott (B. F.), Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Youge (C. M.), Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe, new edition, lL2mo (Macmillan) 46 
Yonge (C. M.), Sowing and ne 12mo.. eoceseeree ..(W. Smith) 1/6 






Young Lochinvar, 2 vols .... apman & Hall) 21/0 




















To insure insertion, Advertisements went reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S | 


C H I N T Z E S | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIBERTY’S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 


IN ASSTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 


FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Prices from 1/- per yard. 


LIBERTY AND CO., 


| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
| the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| washes nor pastes can possibly ay as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
| lands’ Odonto. 


APOLLINARIS. 











Patterns post free. 


EASTERN ART STORES, 
218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 





ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





‘“A household luxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


Sanitary Record. 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE, 
| 10,000,000, 


— DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s ; Square, are, London. 
Founded 1841. 
ParroN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. s 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Seen, 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, —_ Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and nn 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 lbh AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


Fins Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S 





WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 


times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 


purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 

clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


NELSON'S 
“BLANC MANGE,” 
ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 





READY FOR USE. IN TINS Is EACH. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. Jj. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S A ayaggnnr eta 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 3 CHLORODYNE ” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 





OMMERCIAL JNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, I Life, Marine, 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 





Exhibition, the First, and the ovly First, Order of | Capital Fully Subseribed .. £2,500,000 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special | Capital Paid up. 250, 000 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a | Life Funds, in Speci ial Trust for Life 

Government analysis. Quotations on application to Policyholders, exceed . _ 660,000 


DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- | Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,000,000 
a, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





G ROSVENOR GALLERY. 


ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
Admission, ls; Season Tic kets, 5 5s. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, » Secretary. 

GUN -F IRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
ie Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), Ww. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at moderate rates. 

FE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 

young lives. Immediate se sttlement of Claims. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krixps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000, 000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERV E, £24),000. 
MopreRATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Gross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


sie XIXtrn CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Wa!demar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 

and General Dwellings Company (Deputy-Chair- 

man), F. H. A. Hardeastle, Eliza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Henry Ratt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 = cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ not:ce. Pro- 
spectus free of 








FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Se-retary. 
REC K 1851. = 
IRKBECK BAN Ki— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
ae monthly balan ces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission char; zed for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


March 31st, 1580. 
(EDRIDGE' +E’S BALMof COLU MBIA. 
Establ shed Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriif ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the bisis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63 and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


rl A 7 J AJ 
FISHER’S 
+ 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. _ First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S “Preys Caracas | cocoa. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
article.’ *—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. ACT 
RY’S COCOA EXTR A 
COCOA F “« Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FUPTEEN PRIZE “MEDALS. 


READING CASES R OR THE SPECTATOR 
CASES FOR. ‘BINDING, 


Price 23 6d each 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. CO. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
January 19th. Pupils are prepared for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

—LENT TERM will begin on Thursday, the 19th 

of January next. Prozpectuses, with particulars of 

boarding-honse, &c., may be had at the College,— 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
LENT TERM will begin on Thursday, January 19th, 
An Inangural Lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
the 18th, at 3 p.m., by James Cotter Morison, 
Esq., “On the Higher Education of Women, con- 
sidered in relation to Women’s Rights and Women’s 
Daties.”” Ladies and gentlemen admitted on presenta- 
tion of their yisiting cards. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. _ 











S*. MARYLEBONE & ALL SOULS’ 

TJRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with King’s 
College).—Tiie NEXT TERM commences on January 
23rd. For Prospectus, and all information, apply to 
the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 





CHOLARSHIPS at MALVERN 
COLLEGE.—Amongst those awarded at Christ- 
mas was one to a Pupil, aged 12}, from Fairfield, Mal- 
vern, This School receives the sanction of the Head 
Master of Malvern College, the Rev. C. T. Cruttwell, 
M.A., as specially preparatory to it; and all Pupils 
are periodically examined by some Member of the Col- 
lege Staff. Boys are also prepared for any other of 
the public schools.—Address, the Misses PIDGEON, 
Fairfield. 


RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 

Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 

and after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westtield, 

Partickbill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BvuYS, 

between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 

acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


EV. R. H.QUICK, formerly Assistant- 

Master at Harrow, TAKES as BOARDERS, 

YOUNG BOYS pre; aring for the Public Schools.— 
Address, HILL HOUSF, Guildford. 


| ELICATE BOYS.—A_ married 
Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, ina large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especi:l 
care.—‘‘ M. A.,’”’ Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


OLLEG SE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
—The C uncil of this School are abont to 
APPOINT a LADY TEACHER of DRAWING.— 
Applications should be sent to the HON. SECRE- 
TARY. Claremont. Lees, not later than January 31st. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Tooke Pro- 
fessor, J. E. T. ROGERS, will deliver a Course of 
Lectures on the ‘‘ Economical H'story of England,” 
on Wednesday and Friday Evenings of this Term, at 6 
p-m., beginning January 18th.—For particulars, 
apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


yy tere [A UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


Appointments are about to be made by the Council 
to Examinerships in the following Subjects :—1, 
Classics ; 2, Philosophy; 3. Political Economy; 4, 
Engl'sh Language and Literature; 5, French; 6, 
German; 7, Mathematics; 8, Engineering; 9, 
Physies ; 10, Chemistry ; 11, Physiology ; 12, Zoology ; 
13, Botany; 14, Geology and Pa'wontology. The 
Appointments are made for a term of three years, and 
Candidates are at liberty to offer themselves for the 
Exaninership in more than one subject. Applica. 
tions of Candidates must be made on or before 
February Ist, 1882. Information as to duties, 
stipends, &c., may be had on application to the 
Rev istrar. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
clnsively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.— 
The LENT TERM commences MONDAY, January 
16th. New Pupils, 9.30; Kindergarten and Transition 
Class, 10; Upper Schoo!, 11 0’c'ock a.m. 


\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen’es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thes. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond , 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury Honse. 


CHARMING and unnsually 

COMFORTABLE HOME, in a beautiful and 
hea!thy part of the country, one hour from London, 
is offered to a LIMITED NUMBER of the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, under 15, by an experienced Tutor, 
an M.A. of Oxford, in Classical Honours, who devotes 
himself entirely to his Pupils, and trains them for the 
Public Schools, &c. Prospectus, with list of dis- 
tinguished References, will be sent on application, by 
letter only, to OXFORD, care of Willing’s News- 
paper Advertisement Offices, 353 Strand, W.C. 

















‘'eaieeoes HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 





President of the Council: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


The FIRST TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, January 2lst. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
40 Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
attending the High School.—For terms, apply to Mrs. 
HAIGH. 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL. 
CHAIRMAN: 

The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MiustrrEss.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
£chool and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situa- 
tien, open to the South, with gymnasium and 
playground attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Jannary 20th. 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


alla COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £46 63; tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or, W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. 
Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, with which it 
is in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 


500 Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke oF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R'ght Hon. the Ear. or Duct, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Eart BATHURST. 
The Right Hon, Sir MicuaEv EK. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 
Pe 








Licut. Col. R. Niget F. Kryascorte, C.B., M.P. 
Grorge T. J. SorHERON-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBroSsE L. GopparD, Esq. 

Epwarp Bow y, Esq. 

WILiiaM JoHN EpMmonps, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER Master, MP. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION bezins JANUARY 31st. 


N OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1864, 
Heap Master—Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest Road, Nottingham. 

Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, the 
great Public Schools, or for Business. 

The Mereintile Course includes Commercial Cor- 
respondence in French and German, Book-keeping, 
and Shorthand. 

Reference kindly permitted to Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, D.D., LUL.D., London; W. H. 
RANSOM, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on MONDAY, January 16th, 


1882. 


V THARFEDALE SCHOOL, near 

Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENILEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarshi and other Examinations. Modern 
Languages, Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, &.— 
Apply to Rey. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A. 


JRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

A Class in all the Subjects (including practical work) 
for this Examination, will begin in January at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, and will be 
continued till the Examinations in July. The Class 
is open to Candidates who are not Students of the 
Hospital as well as to Students. 

Borany.—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

ZooLogy.—Norman Moore, M.D., St. Cath.’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
Hospital. 

Cuemistry.—H. E. Armstrong, Pb.D., F.R.S., 
Demonstrator of Chemi-try. 

Prysics.—Frederick Womack, B.Se. (London), 
Demonstrator of Physics to the Hospital. 

Fee for the whole Course (including chemicals), to 
Stndents of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application per- 
sonally or by letter to the WARDEN, the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. A handbook 
forwarded on application. 

OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
DAILY, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 
6d. On Saturday and Monday evenings, from 7 to 9; 


admission, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 














F. V. WHITE AND COvs 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


PHYLLIDA. By Florence Marryat 
Author of ‘‘ My Sister the Actress,’’ “A Broken 
Blossom,” &c. 3 vols, (Immediately, 


SECOND EDITION of TWO MEN 
anda MAID. By Harriet Jay, Author of ‘‘ The 
Queen of Connaught,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWO RIVAL LOVES. By Annie I. 
— Author of ‘‘ Against Her Will,” &. 3 


A RUINED LIFE. Translated from 
the _— of C. C. De Rocrorr by S, Russet, 
vois. 


At all Booksellers, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of ‘‘ How He Won Her,’’ &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1882, under the especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility. 5lst 
Edition, royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 


Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 

London: C. Mircue.iyt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Just published, 
HE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Edited 


with Marginal References, Various Readings, 
Notes, Appendices, and Three Fac-sim‘le Plates of 
the Harleian and Cambridge Manuscripts, by the Rev. 
. Hayman, D.D. Third and concluding Volume, 
containing Books XII.-XXIV, crown 8vo, CLXIV., 
596 pp., bevelled cloth, price 24s. 
London: Davip Nort, 270 Strand, W.C. 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE.—See the 
f BUILDER (44d, by post 4}4).—View and Plans, 
Turkish Baths; the Pandolfini Palace; Sketches 
about Aldersgate; and Design for Free Library, 
Oldham—Raffaelle—an Old F.R.S. on Smoke Abate- 
ment—Prussian Architects on Fires in Theatres—Old 
Masters at the Academy, &c.—No. 46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


ORKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpeta, in the Newest Designs. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 























JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OLp Wovunps, Sores, AND ULCERS. 
—Daily experience confirms the fact, which has 
triumphed over all opposition for forty yeurs, viz., 
that no means are known equal to Holloway’s 
remedies for curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases 
of the skin, erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, 
in truth, all maladies where the skin is broken. To 
cure these infirmities quickly is of primary import- 
ance, as compulsory confinement indoors weakens the 
general health. The ready means of cure are found 
in Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the 
sores and expel their cause. In the very worst cases 
the Ointmeent has ded in effecting a perfect 
cure, after very other means had failed in giving any 
relief. Desperate diseases best display its virtues. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Ty y ~ . 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 305, will 
be Published on SATURDAY, January 2lst. 
ConrTENTS. 
Tue REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
AMERICAN POLITICS AND PARTIES. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL. 
TuE JacoBin CONQUEST. 
Darwin ON EaRTH-WORMS. 
Tur Comte MONTLOSIER. 
FISHES AND THEIR HabITs, 
Tue LIBERAL Work OF Two YFARS. 


Mr. EDWARD RAE’S TRAVELS in the 


WHITE-SEA PENINSULA. With Map, Woodcuts, and Etchings, crown 
8vo, 15s. 


SHOULD the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


be AUTHORISED? By Sir Epmunp Beckett, Bart., Q.C. Post 8vo, 63. 


Mr. DU CHAILLU’S LAND of the MIDNIGHT 


SUN. Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, 
and Northern Finland. With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, 
their Manuers and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, kc, Third Thousand, 
with Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


Mr. DARWIN on the FORMATION of 


VEGETABLE MOULD through the ACTION of WORMS. With Observa- 
tions on the:r Habits. Fifth Thousand, Woodcuts, post 8vo, 9s, 
ye 
With 


Sir CHARLES LYELL’S LIFE. 


Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. E -ited by his Sister-in- 
Law, Mrs. LYELL. With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


F.M. Sir WILLIAM GOMM’S LETTERS and 


JOURNALS. Tue HeEtpEeR ExpepitTion—CoPpENHAGEN—THE WALCHEREN 
EXPEDITION—THE PENINSULA—WATERLOO, &c., 1799-1815. Edited by 
F. C. Carr Gomm, H.M.’s Madras Civil Service. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. EDWARD BARRY’S LECTURES on 


ARCHITECTURE, delivered before the Royal Academy. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Canon Barry, D.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, 163. 


ALEXANDER POPE: CONTINUATION of 
ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE. Volume III. of the Poetry, containing the 
Satires, Moral Essays, &c., with Introduction and Notes. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductious, by W. J. CourtHorr, M.A. With Fac-similes, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. First Period—From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII, By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


Miss BIRD'S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


is tae YT , rQ 

Miss FRERE’S OLD DECCAN DAYS: 
Hindoo Fairy Legends Cnrrent in Southern India. Collectel from Oral 
Tradition. The Introduction and Notes by Sir Barrie Freres, Bart. Third 
Edition. With Illustrations by C. F. Frere. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti Archives. By C. Heatu 
Wison. Second and Cheaper Edition, with an Index and Engravings, 


8vo, 15s. 
Sir LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK’S VOYAGE 


of the ‘ FOX’ in SEARCH of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. Fifth Edition. With 
a Supp'ementary Chapter on the Recent Searching Expeditions of Captain 
Hall and Lieutenant Schwatka, U.S.A. With Maps and 30 Illustrations, 


post 8vo, 7s 6d, 
TITIANS LIFE, WORKS, and TIMES. 


With Some Account of his Family. By J. A. Croweand G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait aud Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 


English Verse. Books XII.-XXIV. By G. A. ScHomsBerG, C.B., General. 


8yvo, 12s. 


OND Om co fo 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now realy, 104, cloth. 


THE CLERGY LIST, 1882 
THE CLERGY LIST, 1882, 


Thoroughly Revised to the Commencement of the New Year. 








THE CLERGY LIST, 1882, 


Contains a quantity of New Matter. 


THE CLERGY LIST, 1882, 


Contains a History of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


THE CLERGY LIST, 1882. 


London: JOHN HALL, 13a Salisbury Square, Fleet Street; 
And all Booksellers. 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


A WORK OF POLITICAL IMPORTANCE. 

MR. LANSDELL’S THROUGH SIBERIA 
will be ready for delivery on Monday next, the 16th inst. ; 
but as more than Three-fourths of the Edition are disposed 
Of, it is requested that Country Orders be forwarded early. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, with 43 Engravings, Maps, Portrait, and 
Elaborate Index. 





MAGYARLAND. A Narrative of Travels 
through the Snowy Carpathians, and Great Alféld of the Magyar. 
By a Fetiow of the Carparuian Society (Diploma of 1881), 
and Author of “The Indian Alps.” 2 vola. royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author’s own Sketches 
and Drawings, 38s. [ Ready. 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures in the 


Transvaal. By Mrs. Heckrorp. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d. [ Ready. 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a De- 
scriptive Record of Travel in the Southern and Fastern Hemi- 
spheres. By WALTER Coote. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and 
a Map, 21s. [Nearly ready. 


RUSSELL (W. H., LL.D.), —HESPEROTHEN ; 
Notes from the Western World. A Record of a Ramble through 
Part of the United States, Canada, and the Far West, in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By W. H. Russett, LL.D. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, 24s. [Shortly. 


VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Translated 


from the French of A. Barsou by Extten E. Frewer. 120 
Illustrations, many of them from Designs by Victor Hugo him- 
self. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2 ks. [ Ready. 


PAUL the MISSIONARY. By Rev Witutam 


M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NOAH'’S ARK: a Contribution to the Study 
of Unnatural History. By Puit Rosinson, Author of “ In My 
Indian Garden,” “ Under the Punkah,” &c. Small post 890, 
12s 6d. [ Ready. 


The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729-1847. 
From Letters and Journals. By SepastiAn HeENsEL. With 
Eight Portraits drawn by Wilhelm Hensel. Translated by Cari 
KLINGEMANN and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by 
GeorGE Grove, D.C.L. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. — The 
POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. In 
2 vols. 18mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt top, edges uncut, 103 6d. [Now ready. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. Sledging in the 
Arctic in Quest of the Franklin Records. By Witttam H. 
GitpER, Second-in-Command. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Maps and 
Illustrations, price 12s 6d. 


2] > WoO Y Y 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
{ Ready. 

A book of unusual interest, written by the one who knew Mr. Fields most 
intimately. It tells the story of his life, describes his socia!, business, and literary 
activity, his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves into the narrativea 
most engaging selection of letters, inci!nding some written by Mr. Fields, and 
more from his illustrous friends, of whom he had so many, 


The LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; or, 


Life in Holland. With Anecdotes of Noted Persons and His- 
torical Incidents in Connection with England. By FreDERICK 
Spencer Birp, Author of “ Harrington,” ‘“ Stonedell Lodge,” 
&e. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. [ Ready. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: his Life and 


Philosophy. By G. W.Cooxe. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREXT, E.C. 
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SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 
CAPITAL, £6,000,000. INVESTED FUNDS, £2,700,000. YEARLY REVENUE, £600,000. 


£250 £1,000 £500 


for Secured by Payment of for 


£6 5s. £ 2 5 £12 10s. 
Yearly, at age 30 next Birthday, 
by Ordinary Early Bonus Policies, payable one month after proof of death. TRAVELLING and RESIDENCE 
allowed in most parts of the Wor'd, from the outset, and at end of three years, World-wide, 
free of charge ; Entitled to Rank for Bonus ; Indisputable through Errors or Omissions ; 
Liable only to reduction in amount on Non-payment of Premium, 
FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all descriptions of Property Insured on the most favourable terms, 
CHIEF OFFICES. 


EDINBURGH—85 Sr. ANpREW Square. | LONDON—3 Kine WittiAM Street, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 








CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requirestuning) ... cee <i .» 10 Guineas 


FIVE _s,, “ (never requires tuning) ... ane rr  =18 ” 

se _ (Studio)... <5 < e46 = Bp a we 26 ‘ 

" sf (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case is a = 

e Ks - in American Walnut Case ... noi = vce) See ‘ 

~ “ in Oak Case ... eons Fae as me vce. om es 

m - re in Black and Gold Case... eee ae we §=26 me 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from Sse aa a vis: See ‘7 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 





1 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which LARGE Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum RIsk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY —“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“A considerable profit is shown in their operations.".——CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N EA V E’S INFANTS 
FOR AND 


ro 0 D INVALID S. 
Lancret.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAt.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SeLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 











RICHARD BENTLEY & son's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETy 
in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE. By OarHerine Cnarrorre 
i ae ey — 4 * Old Paris,” * The Old 

égime,” &,. 2 vols. large crown 8 vi 
several Portraits, 24s. . a 

“Very rarely has the dramatic story of the 1 
days of Louis XVI. of France and the iife of the on 
happy Marie Antoinette been told with such force 
true realism, and unstudied pathos, as by Lady 

Jackson in her present work.”-—Morning Post, 


A HUNTERS WANDERINGS in 
AFRICA; teing a Record of Nine Years’ Sport 
and Travel in the Far Interior of Africa, B 
FREDERICK CouRTENEY SELOUS. With Nineteen 
full-page Iilustrations drawn by J. Smit, Charles. 
Whymper, and Miss A. B. Selous, and engraved 
by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, 21s, 


EAST of the JORDAN: a Record of 
Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab 
Gilead, and Basha, 1875-77. By SELAH MERRILL, 
Archeologist of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, and with an Introduction by Pro. 
fessor RosweLL Hircucocr, D.D. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with 70 Illustrations and a Map, 16s. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Euuiot, Author of ‘ The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 18s, 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and 


other Papers. By the late Jonn Doran, F.S.A. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 


A CHEQUERED CAREER; or, 
Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia 
a” Zealand. In 1 vol. large crown 8yo, 

is 6d. 


With the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES. 
A Record of Service in the Native Wars against 
the Galekas, Gaikas, Pundos, &c, In 1 vol, demy 
8vo, 103 6d. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry 
Barton Baker, Author of ‘French Society 
from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” A 
New and Popular Edition, carefully revised. In 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Peg Woffington, 6s, 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
The INHERITANCE. (New Library 


Edition.) Printed from the Original Editions, 
Annotated by the Author. In 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 
price 7s, 


*,* MARRIAGE has been published ; 
DESTINY will follow immediately. 


“Miss Ferrier’s novels are all thick-set with speci- 
mens of sagacity, happy traits of nature, flashes of 
genuine satire, easy humour, sterling good-sense, and 
above all—God only knows where she picked it up— 
nature, and perfect knowledge of the world.’”’—Noctes 
Ambrosianae, 

“On Wednesday I dined in company with Sir Walter 
Scott, and he spoke of the work (‘ The Inheritance’) 
in the very highest terms. I do not always set the 
highest value or the baronet’s favourable opinion of 
a book, because he has so much kindness of feeling 
towards every one, but in this case he spoke so much 
con amore, and entered so completely and at such 
length to me into the spirit of the book, and of the 
characters, that showed me at once the impression it 
had made upon him. Every one I have met who has 
seen the book gives the same praise to it.’”’—Mr. J. 
BLACKWOOD. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady 
VioLter Grevitt‘, Author of “ Faiths and 
Fashions,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 





“The writing is uniformly good and sometimes 
exceedingly effective; the situations are cleverly 
managed, and some of the dialogue rises to a high 
level of excellence.”’—World, 


The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rrppett, Author of ‘‘The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,’”’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** A capital story. It is full of incident and move- 
ment; its characters are highly typical, and drawn 
with boldness and vigour. The novel is free from 
that preponderance of comment which was once a 
besetting fault of its author. Many of the scenes 
are exceedingly fine and powerful, and altogether the 
work shows Mrs. Riddell at her best throughout, 
which is saying a great deal.”— World, 


The GARDEN of EDEN. In 8 vols. 


crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Qaeen. 
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SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 








More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The Collection comprises all the best Recent Works, of every shade of opinion on all Subjects of 
general interest, and is therefore not only Select, but Varied and Comprehensive. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are made for an ample supply 
of all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; 


Or, Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 





Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain 
a Constant Succession of the Best New Books as they appear. 





REVISED PROSPECTUSES, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NOW READY. SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 18:. | N EW BOO KS. 
THE FINANCES AND PUBLIC WORKS oa siisasintig On 
OF INDIA, FROM 1869 TO 1831. EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. 


By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I., M. THACKERAY, Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 


AND 
Ready this day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


Lieutenant-General RICHARD STRACHEY, R.E., F.R.S. “TANTLER’S SISTER, and other UN- 


aes ———— TRUTHEUL STORIES. Being a Collection of Pieces written for Public 
With Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “ T. Leaves 


ENGLAND ON THE DEFENSIVE; 
Or, the Problem of Iavasion critically examined under the Aspect of a Series of | NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Military Operations, with Special Reference to the Character of the 


| 
Country and of the National Forces. | A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 
ee ae 
By Captain J. T. BARRINGTON, late Royal Artillery. [SR ee Se 


Sees ' In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Third ond Che aper Edition, omall crown Gro, cloth, price 9s. | Browne. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MODERN TACTICS, | 
PRACTICALLY APPLIED TO ENGLISH FORMATIONS. FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 
By Major WILKINSON SHAW. 


’ 
With 25 Plates and Maps. POOR ARCHIE Ss GIRLS. By Kathleen 
*,.* The Second Volume of * Military Handbooks for Officers and Non-commis- | Kuox.. 3 vols. post Svo. (This day. 
sioned Officers.’” Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., A.A.G. . 
“Can hardly fail to be attractive and instructive, not only to the student and London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


the company officer in the Regular Army, as well as ‘to a large class of intelligent | 
non-commissioned officers, but to eve ry member of the Auxiliary Forces who is 


earnestly desirous of learning g how tactically to handle small bodies of men to the | |THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 


greatest advantage. Major Shaw may be congratulated upon having made a é 
per ae and " contribution to the military literature of the day.”’—Army TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


pista HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster staal 





PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. | (Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
I OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 
4 wrmwran and MORAL SCIENOE. Fouzth Baition, 10s 6a Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
Or, EBYCHOLOGY ond HISTORY” of PHILOSOPHY. oc 6a. of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. e Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s. In Sterling § ‘ padi ee , 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s. | ; 
London : Lonamans and Co. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The COMET of aSEASON. By Justin 


McCartuy. 3 vols. 

“From the first paze to the la:t, bright, clever, 
and thoroughly interesting.”,—Academy. 

SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
GOD and the MAN: a Romance. By 
RosBerT BUCHANAN. 

**A beautiful piece of literary composition, to be 
read with admiration and laid asi’e with regret. The 
work bears the stamp of original conception, such as 
belongs to true poets only; and of execution so 
powerfal, so dramatic, so picturesque, so impressive, 
that only a master could have a tained to it.’— 
Illustrated London News. 


A HEART’S PROBLEM. By Charles 
GIBBON. 2 vols. 
**A sory which cannot fil to delight; a novel to 
be read and read again.’’—Scotsinan. 


The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 
2 vols. 

** We gladly note the exquisite skill of the charaster- 
studies, the perfection of artistic description, and the 
high and noble tone of refined morality.”’—Literary 
World. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie 
Morray. 3 vols. 

** a good and vigorons nove’, showing great power, 
exceedingly clever, full of dramatic situations care- 
fully and thoughtfully conceived, with the interest 
well sustained up to the very last page.’’— Vanity Fair, 


NEW WORK by JAMES PAYN, 


SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James 
Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,’’ &. Crown 8yo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 

BESANT and RICE’S New Novel, 
“ALL SORTS and CONDIT(IONS of MEN,” is 
begun in the JANUARY Number of ‘‘ BEL- 
GRAVIA” (price Ove Shilling, Monthly). This 
Number conta'ns also Stories by OurpaA, WILKIE 
CoLuins, Mrs, ALEXANDER, Mrs. MacquolD, and 
Rev. H. R. Hawels. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S New Serial 
Story, ‘‘DUST,” is begun in the ‘*GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE” for JANUARY (price One 
Shilling. Monthly). 


HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN 
NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Heten and ALICE ZIMMERN, A 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


TUNIS, the LAND and the PEOPLE. 
By the CHEVALIER voN HESSE-WARTEG. With 
numerous fine Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 9s. 

CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and 
Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. WinTER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER: a 
Tale for Young People of all Ages. By Mark 
Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 190 Illus- 
trations, 7s 6d. 

** A tale of absor bing interest.”’—Standard. 


MARY STUART: a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, clota extra, 83. 

**As a curonicle-play, as a poetic rendering of 
history, ‘Mary Stuart’ is probably the foremost of 
our time.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This fine drama ; a worthy close of a noble work.” 
—Atheneum. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 
By ALEX. CHARLES EwaA.p, F.8.A. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“Mr. Ewald sets forth his materials with great 
judgment and lucidity. No one who takes interest in 
English history will fail to find either solid informa- 
tion or romantic interest in his pages.’’—Scotsman. 




















EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 
Maps for Every Night in the Year. Drawings of 
Constellations, &. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

**A capital book...... Mr. Proctor has a power of 
demonstration which has rarely been equalled, and in 
this book he has put it to good purpose.”’—Scotsman. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 
ee A. Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s 62. 

NEW VULUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 
LEAVES from a NATURALIST’S 
NOTE-BOOK. By AnprREw Witson, F.R.S.E., 

Author of ** Leisure-time Studies,’’ &c. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. By OLiver WeNDELL Hotmes. A New 
Edition, with Illustrations by J. @. Thomson 


POETICAL INGENUITIES. Selected 


and Eiited by Witit1am T, Dosson, Author of 
“ Literary Frivolities,”’ &. 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By 
GRanT ALLEN, Author of “ The Evolutionist at 
Large.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ These sketches are equally admirable as lessons in 
science and impressions of country experience,”’— 

Manchester Examiner, 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





COMPLETION OF JERROLD’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with Seven Plates, price 24s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON IItI. 


Derived from State Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony. 


By BLANCHARD 


JERROLD. 


Vol. IV., from 185é to 1873, with 13 Documentary Appendices and a General Index to the whole Work. 


*,* The Work complete in 4 vols. 8vo, price £3 18s, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 


On Saturday next, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s, cloth. 


IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her Lover. 


By M. 0. W. OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Chron‘cles of Carlingford,” &e. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE —— 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 


OF THE 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, ss 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &. 


And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, «c. 


ANNUAL 


SUBSCRIPTION 


FROM ONE GUINEA. 


For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 








SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


Op. 6. ALPS and SANCTUARIES. With 80 Illus. 
trations, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


Op. 1. Erewnon. 6th Edition, 5s. 

Op. 2. THe Farr Haven. 2nd Edition, 7s 6d. 
Op. 3. Lire anD Hasit. 2nd Edition, 7s 6d. 
Op. 4. EvotuTion, OLD AND NEw. 7s 6d. 
Op. 5. Unconscious Memory. 7s 6d. 





London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 
THE HANDBOOK OF THE FARM 
SERIES. 

Edited by J. CHALMERS MORTON. 

Now ready, price Half-a-crown, the Second Volume. 


THE LIVE STOCK OF THE FARM. 
By SEVERAL WRITERS. 


The CHEMISTRY of the FARM, by R.Warineton, 
F.C.S., is the First Volume, also price Half-a-crown. 








London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 
8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIkW, 
for JANUARY, is published THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY). 
ConTENTS. 


TaINE’s CONQUEST OF THE JACOBINS. 

MopeERN ITALIAN PoETS—COSSA AND CARDUCCI. 

Tue Lire or Mr. CosBDEN. 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER, 

TUNIS AND CARTHAGE, 

Ir1sH DISCONTENT. 

. ANCIENT ANIMALS OF SouTH AMERICA. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

. THE BONAPARTES. 

. Du CHAILLU’s LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 
11. A Wuie ReETorT. 

London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 


C. BLACK. 
HE 
JANUARY, 1882, 
CONTENTS. 
. THE MISSION OF THE ZAMBESI. 
En@uisHh MEN OF LETTERS. 
Earle, B.A., Oxon. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE THEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By 
W. G. Ward, Ph.D. 
Sr. Francis DR SaLES: Doctor OF THE CHURCH. 
REcENT WorKS ON THE STATE OF GERMANY, 
Part II. By Professor P. Alberding H. Thijin, 
Louvain. 

. THE CONDITION OF THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND 
a Hunprep Years ;AGo. By the Bishop of 
Ossory. 

. SIMONIACAL 
ENGLAND. 

8. THE CANONIZATION ON DECEMBER 8th. 

9, THE LAND LEAGUE AND THE Lanp ACT, 
Notices OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL 

CALS. 
Noricus OF Books. 
London ; Burns and Oates, 17 Portman Street, W. 
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NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘“ POST 
MORTEM.” 


This day is published. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
ALLEN. 


Three vols. post octavo, price 253 6d. 


Turrp EpirTion. 


POST MORTEM. 
Price One Shilling. 


*“Nothirg so fantastic, clever, original, and bold 
has been published within my recollection.””—White- 
hall Review. 

“His flight into the unseen has a force of fancy 
and originality which make his litt!e book well worth 
the attention of those who are curious in such wei 
imaginations.’’—Spectator. 

“It isa book to wonder at, and not least at the 
style—just in its rhythm, stately in its plainness, 
homely in its pathos—by no means a style of to-day.’’ 
—Academy. 

**This book is one of a very remarkable descrip- 
tion. If we may liken the writer of ‘ Post Mortem’ 
to any other author, it would be ‘ D2 Quincey.’ Ha 
has very considerable command of langnage, much 
imagination, and excellent power of analysis.’’—Civil 
Service Gazette. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
CLASSICS for 
READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

In crown-octavo Volumes, price Zs 61 cach. 





FOREIGN ENGLISH 


This day is published.—Vol. XIV. 
LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. 
By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


The other Volumes of the Series are— 

1. Dante, by the Elitor. 2. Votrarre, by Major- 
General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.M.G@. 3. PascaL, by 
Principal Tulloch. 4. PETRARCH, by Heury Reeve, 
C.B. 5. Gortrue, by A. Hayward, Q.C. 6. MOLIERE, 
by Mrs. Oliphant and I. Tarver, M.A. 7. MoNTAIGNE, 
by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 8. RABELAIS, by 
Walter Besant. 9. CaLprERON, by E. J. Hasell, 10. 
Saint Simon, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 11. 
CERVANTES, by the Editor. 12. CorneILne and 
Racine, by Henry M. Trotlope. 13. MADAME DE 
SEvIGNE, by Miss ‘Thacke:ay (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie). 

In the press, aud immediately will appear. 
SCHILLER. By James Sime, M.A., Author of 
** Lessing: his Life and Writings.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 


STANDARD 


CLASS-BOOKS 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 





A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 


TURE, BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL, designed mainly to show 
Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

«A masterly manual of English prose literature.””—Standard, 

“Tt is the best English book on the subject.’’—Observer. 


ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONSUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the Rev. James 
SrormonTH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. 
Puetr, M.A. Cantab., Sixth Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo, pp. 800, 
7s 6d. 
“ Should find a place on every library table.’’—Notes and Queries. : 
“The new edition is altogether a marvel of comprehensiveness and accuracy.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pace, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Science, Newcustle. Second Edition, with 
Engravings, 5s. 

“A thoroughly good text-book of physical geography.”’—Saturday Review, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By 
the Same. Edited by CHartes Lapworth, F.G.S., &., Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Birmingham, Tenth Edition, 


2s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


of GEOLOGY. By Davin Pacer, LL.D., Professor of Geology inthe Durham 
University of Physical Science, Newcastle. With Kngravings on Wood and 
Glossarial Index, Eleventh Edition, 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. With Engravings and Glossary of 
Scientific Terms. Bythe Same. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


“ As a school-book, nothing can match the ‘ Advanced Text-Book of Geology,’ 
by Professor Page, of Newcastle.’’—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

“ We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information in 
the same space, and which we could more cordially recommend to the geological 
student.” —Athenzum. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Express Reference to the Instructions 
recently issued by the Scienceand Art Department. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL. By the Same. Tenth 


Thousand, Crown 8yo, pp. 688, 73 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Crown 


By the ee Sarees Thousand. Revised to the Present Time. 
In- 


8yo, pp. 300, 
tended as an Intermediate Book between the Author’s ‘* Outlines of Geo- 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
graphy” and “ Elements of Geography.” By the Same, Eighth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 224, 2:, 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Same. 142d Thousand, Revised to the Present Time, 18mo, pp. 112, 1s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the 


Same, Seventy-ninth Thousand, Revised, pp. 56, sewed, 4d; in cloth, 61. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of| 


Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
Henry ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &., Professor of 
Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 
“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, but in 
Europe.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess.’’"—Lancet. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Schools. By the Same, Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
with 225 Engravings on Wood, 63. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with 156 Engravings, 3:. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for 


Beginners, being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. 
By the Same. Second Edition, with Engravings, 1s 6d. 


A MANUAL of PALMONTOLOGY, for the 


Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Pringiples of 
Paleontology. By the Same. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, £2 2s. 

“The most complete and systematic treatise on the subject in the English 
language. It has not only been thoroughly revised, and to a great extent 
rewritten, but so much enlarged by the addition of new matter that it may claim 
to be considered to all intents and purposes a new book.” —Saturday Review. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the 


EARTH. An Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological 
Science. By the Same. Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Profe:sor Knieut, of St. Andrews University. In 
course of publication. In crown-8vo volumes, with Portraits, price 33 6d. 
The following Volumes are ready :— 

1. Descartes, by Professor Manarry.—2. BuTiLer, by Rev. W. Lucas 
Cotiins, M.A.—3. BERKELEY, by Professor Fraser.—4. FICHTE, by Pro- 
fessor ADAMSON.—5, Kant, by WILLIAM WALLACE, Oxford (nearly ready). 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Incourse of publication, in crown- 
8vo volumes, price 2s 61, Now ready :— 
DanTE—VOLTAIRE—PascaL—PETRARCH — GOETHE — MoLrers — Montariagne— 
RABELAIS—CALDERON—SaInT SIMON—CERVANTFS—CORNEILLE AND RacinE— 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE—LaA FONTAINE AND OTHER FRENCH FABULISTS—SCHILLER. 


i (Nearly ready. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


‘READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Couuins, M.A. Complete in 28 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 23 6d each. 


METHOD, MEDITATIONS, and PRINCI- 


PLES of PHILOSOPHY of DESCARTES. Translated from the original 
French and Latin. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, 
on the Cartesian Philosophy. By Joun Veritcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 63 6d. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE; or Latin Forms and English Roots. Being a Complete First 
Latin Course, both for English and Latin Classes. By Joun Ross, M.A. 
Second Edition. Pp. 164, ls 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 
Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D., Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. DarNELL, M.A., Head 
Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of 

Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 


33 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy 


Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the same AUTHORS. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s, 


A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and Latin 


for Beginners, with Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. 
HERBERT W. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, LL.M., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; Head 
Master of Sunninghill House, Ascot; Author of “Greek Verbs for 
Beginners,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By James Courriz, LL.D. Thirty- 
seventh Thousand, Is 6d. 


The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Wuite, Author of ‘‘ The History of France.’’ Seventh 
Edition, post 8vo, with Iudex, 6s. 


HISTORY of INDIA: from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the India Company’s Government, with an Epiteme of 
Subsequent Events. Abridged from the Author’s Larger Work. By Joun 
CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.I. Crown, 8vo, pp. 568, 63 6d. Second Edition, with 
Map. 


‘A HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. For Schools, Civil Service Competitions, and University Local 
Examinations. By M. F. Rerp. Foolscap, cloth, 3s. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy Intro- 
duction to the Propositions of Eucldl. By Francis Cotusertson, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Head Mathemati- 
cal Master of the City of London School. Fourth Edition, 1s 6d. 

‘* The selection i3 most judicious, and we believe the plan will be successful.’’— 

Spectator. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and 


Physiological. For the Use of Students. By Ronpert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.8,. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 123 64. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 


TURE. By Henry Strreuens, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘‘ Book of the 
Farm.” <A New Edition, with Engravings, ls. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S ELEMENTS 


of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Twelfth Edition, 
Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By Cuartes A. CAMERON, 
M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &e. Feap. 8vo, 6s 61. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM 


of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. A New Edition, Revised and Extended. 
By Cuar_es A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.G.S.1L, &c. With Engravings, ls, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 


of COMMON LIFE. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present. 
Time. By Artuur Herpert Cxurcn. M.A. Oxon., Author of * Food, its 
Sources, Constituents, and Uses,”’ ‘‘ The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural 
Students,” &c. Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engrayings on Wood, Crown 
8vo, pp. 618, 7s 6d. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKs. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, wita English 
Notes ; edited by eminent Scholars, under the 
direction of the late G. Lone, M.A., formeriy 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the 
late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Bath. 8vo. 

ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. 
4th Edition, revised, 183. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
4 vols., £3 4s. Vol. I., 168; Vol. II., 14s; Vol. 
III., 16s ; Vol. IV., 18s. 


DEMOSTHENES. Vols. I. and II. By R. 
Wuiston, M.A.. late Head Master of Rochester 
Grammar School. Each 16s, 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 3 vols., 


each 16s. 


HOMER. 


Paury, M.A. 


Vol. I., ILIAD, I.-XII., with In- 


troduction. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 123; Vol. 
IL., 14s. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. 2 vols., 32s, 


HESIOD. By F. W. Parry, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
Revised by GEorGE Lone, M.A. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
Mactrank, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Revised by GEorGE Lona. 12s, 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Pheedrus, 7s 64. Vol. I1., Gorgias, 73 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. I., 18s. By Rev. F. H. 
Buiaypes, M.A. Contents:—(dipus Tyrannus, 
CEdipus Colonens, Antigone. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. IL, 12s. By F. A: 
Paey, M.A. Contents:—Philoctetes, Electra, 
Trachiniw, Ajax. 

TACITUS. The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 15s. 

TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late J. Contneron, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I., The 
Bucolics and Georgies. 4th Edition, 14:. Vol. 
II., The Aineid, Books I. to VI. 3rd Edition, 
14s, Vol. III , 2nd Edition, 14s. 

Uniform with the above. 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. 

W. Donawtpson, D.D. 3rd Edition, 14s. 


(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN 
TEXTS. 


D:D, 
Vol. I, 





Being for the most part the Texts of the Bibliotheca 
Classica and the Grammar-School Classics. 16mo, 
bound uniformly in neat cloth, with red edges. 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3s. 
CASAR de BELLOGALLICO. By G. Lone, 
M.A. 23 


CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLA SELECT. By G. Lone, M.A. 
13 61. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES, Vol. I. 
Verrem). By G. Lone, M.A. 3s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 3s 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. W. Buaxestey, B.D. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d. 

HOMERI ILIAS. 
M.A. 2s 6d. 

HORATIUS. 
2s 6d. 


JUVENAL et PERSIUS. By A. J. Macteanr, 
M.A. 


(In 


I.-XII. By F. A. PAtey, 


By A. J. Macneanr, M.A. 


1s 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CABILINA et JUGUR- 
THA. By G. Lone, M.A. 1s 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. 3s 6d. 
—— rn By W. Wagener, 
THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatnson, D.D. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d. 
VERGILIUS. By J. Contneton, M.A. 3s 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 


J. F. Macaicwaen, B.A, 23 6d. 
(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 











GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

CAISAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
Lona. 5;6d. Books I.-IIf. For Junior Classes. 
23 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. Selected Poems. By Rev. A. H. 
Wratis.aw and F. N. Sutton, B.A. 33 6d. 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By GrEorGE Lone, 
M.A. New Edition, 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar Schoo), 
Ripon. 23 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. 
by F. A. Pater, M.A. 63 6d. 

HORACE. By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 6s 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 

JUVENAL. Sixteen Satires (Expurgated). 
By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL. Select Epigrams. By F. A. 
Patry, M.A., and W. H. Stone. 63 6d. 


OVID’S FASTI. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 5s. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
By George Lona, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost. 3s 6d. 


Edited 


VIRGIL (Abridged from Professor 
ContneTon’s Edition.) Vol. I. — Bucolies, 
Georgic:, and neid, Books I.-IV. 5s 6d. 


/Eneid, Books V.-XII. 
1s 6d each. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. 


F. Macmtcuagt. 5s. Also in 4 Parts, 1s 6d each. 


XENOPHON’S CYROP/AEDIA. By G. M. 
GornaM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6:. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 4s 6d. 


(London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 


53 6d... Also in 9 Parts, 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars with a special view to the requirements 
of Upper Forms in Public Schools or University 
Students. Crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES’ PAX. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. 4 


3 dd. 


ARISTOPHANES’ ACHARNIANS. By F. 
A. Pater, M.A. 43 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ FROGS. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book 
I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS +against the 
a of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 
8s Od, 

DEMOSTHENES DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
By the late R. SuHrtueTo, M.A. 4th Edition, 6s. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. New Edition, 
revised, 43 6d. 


PLATO'S PHADO. By W. Wacnyer, Ph.D. 
5s 6d. 

PLATO’S PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayrer, 
M.A., Ph.D. 2nd Kdition, 4s 6d. 


PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. WEtrts, 
M.A. 3s, 


PLATO’S EUTHYDEMUS. By G. H. WEL ts, 
M.A. 4s. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. 
By G. H. Wetts, M.A. [In the press, 

PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS. By WitnHetu 
Waangr, Ph.D. 2nd Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA. By W. Waener, 
Ph.D. 2nd Edition, re-written, 43 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ MEN AECHMETI. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. 4s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES’ TRACHINIA. By A. Pretor: 
M.A. 4s 6d. 


TERENCE. By Witwetm Wacner, Ph.D. 
103 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By 


F. A. Patty, M.A. 4s 6d 








CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH 
NOTES. 


Select Portions of the Greek and Latin 
Introduction and Notes by Eminent Set 
Young Students. The Texts are dara al 
“Bibliotheca Classica’? and the “ Grammar 
School Classics.” In feap. 8v0, 1s 63 each with 
exceptions. ‘ 


ESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 


SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS+AGAME i, 
PERSA—EUMENIDES. ByF. A. Piast Ie’ 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS — MEDEA — 
HIPPOLYTUS — HECUBA — BACCHA — ION 
{price 2s], ORESTES — PHO YISSH — The 
TROADES. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 


SOPHOCLES.—G@DIPUS TYRANNUS—~ 
CEDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. By F. A, 
Pacey, M.A. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. PAtey, 
M.A. 1s. 


s 


Authors, with 


TERENCE. — ANDRIA — PHORMIO — 
HAUTON TIMORU MENOS—ADELPAOE. By 
Prof. WaGner. (In the-press, 


CICERO.--De AMICITIA—De SENEC- 
TULE—EPISTOLA SELECTIA. By the late 
GEORGE Lone, M.A. 


OVID.—Selections from the’ AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMOR. 
PHOSES. lvol. By A. J. MActEAne, M.A, 


{London; WHITTAKER and 00.] 


CLASS BOOKS. 
AUXILIA LATINA. A Series of Pro- 


gressive Latin Exercise. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at the Somerset College, 
Bath. Part I., Accidence, 13s 6d. Part IL, 
2nd Edition, 2s.—Key to Part II., 23 61. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
Cuorcu, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
College. 6th Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR 
PAPERS and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By T. Coriins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin 
— Newport, Salop. 3rd Edition, feap. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 





“UNSEEN PAPERS” in PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. 
Co.iins, M.A. 2nd Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6a. 

SCALA GRACA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M.A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar 
School, and the late R. W. BappEisy, MA. 
3rd Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for Public 
Schools. By G. Preston, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College. 4s 6d. 

GREEK PARTICLES, and their Combinations 
according to Attic Usage. A Short Treatise. By 
F. A. Patey, M.A. 2s 6d. [Just published. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools and Col- 
leges. By ALBERT Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D. 63. 

[Just published, 

———— By the late T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 

6th Thonsand. Post 8vo, 83. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
Le late T. H. Key, M.A. 13th Edition. 
33 6d. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS. By J. W. 
Donaxtpson, D.D. Post 8vo, 5s. 





By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

ECLOGA LATIN; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s 6d. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. New Edition, 2s 6d.—Key, 4s. 

A LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. New 
Edition, 3s.—Key, 5s. 

ANALECTA GRAICA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. New Edition, 33 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
POSITION. 2nd Edition, 3s 6d.—Key, 5s. 

FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection 


of Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. _New 
Edition, greatly Enlarged. With English Notes, 
3s. 


COM- 
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CLASS-BOOKS, &c.— (Continued.) 


ANTHOLOGIA GRUCA. A Selection of 
Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. 
Sr. JoHN THACKERAY, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. New and Cheap Edition, with ad titional 
Notes. Neat cloth, with red edges, 16mo, 43 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Naevius to Boethius, 
with Notes. By Rey. F. St. JoHN THACKERAY. 
New Edition, revise}, 16mo, 4s 61. 

By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL D., Heal Master 
ef Queen Elizabeth’s School Ipswich. 
FOLIORU M SILVULA. Part I. Being 
Passages for Transiation into Latin Elegi ac and 

Heroic Verse. Sih Edit'on, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic 
Jambic Verse. 3rd Edition, 5s. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Passages 
for Translation into Greek Verse, 3rd Edition, 8s. 

FOLIA SILVUL.4), sive Eclogee Poetarum 
Anglicorum in Lat num ef Griecum converse. 
Vol. I., 10s 6d; Vol. II., 12s. 

FOLIORUM CENTURIA. Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly 
from the University and College Examination 
Papers. 7th Edition, post 8vo, 8s. 

ARISTOPHANIS COM@DIA: SUPER- 
STITES, cum deperditarum fragmentis, additis 
argumentis, adnotatione critica, metrorum 
dezcriptione, onomastico et lexico, By the Rev. 
H. Horpen, LL.D. 3rd Kdition. 

Vol. I., containing Text expurzated, with Sum- 

maries and Critical Notes, also the Fragments, 183. 

The Plays sold separate sly. 
Vol. If; Ouomasticon “Ar shophamem, \ eens 

indicem geographicvm et historicvm, 5s 6 

TRANSLATIONS into E weLian and 
LATIN. By C. 8. CALVERLEY, M.A., late Fel!ow 
of Christ’ s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS ~~ GREEK and LATIN 
VERSE. By R. Jess, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Professor a Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS in PROSE and VERSE 
from and into LATIN, GREEK, and ENGLISH. 
By R. C. Jess, M.A., Professor of Greek in tlic 
University of Glasgow; H. Jackson, M.A., and 
W. E. Currey, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 83. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
SERIE 


. 












ALGEBRA. Choice and Chance. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, 
and Probability, with 300 Exercises. By W. 
Wuitworth, M.A., Fellow of 8t. Folnis Calloge, 
Cambridge. 3rd Edition, 6s. 


EUCLID. Exercises on Euclid, und in 
Modern Geometry ; containing Applications of the 
Principles and Processes of “Modern Pure Geo- 
metry. By J. McDowe tt, M.A., F.R.A.S., Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. 3rd Edition, revised, 63, 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to 
PLANE. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
bg a Master of Charterhouse. Crown 


CONICS, .™ GEOMETRY of. An Ele- 
mentary Treative. By C. Taytor, M.A., Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3rd Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, +s 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, an _ Elementary 
Treatise on. By W. SrTeapman Atpis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Principal of the Col- 
lege of Physic il Science e, Newcastle- -upon-Tyne. 
3rd Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 6s, 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, a Treatise on. 
For the use of Colleges and Schools. By W1iLtiam 
Garnett, M.A. (late Whitworth Scholar), Fellow 
of Jobn’s College, and Demonstra‘or of 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. 2nd 
Edition, revised, 6s. 

HEAT, an Elementary Treatise on. By W. 
GARNETT, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Demonsti ator ‘of Physies in the University of 
Cambridge. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown &vo, 3s €d. 

MECHANICS, a Collection of Problems in 
Elementary. By W. Wa ton, M.A., Fellow and 
Aszistant-Tutor of Trinity Hall, Lecturer at 
Magdalene Vollege. 2nd Edition, 6s, 

A TREATISE on HYDROMECHANICS. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
ar Cambridge. 810, New Edition, revised, 

is 6d. 

LECTURES on PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
and ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. By the 
Rev. J. CHALLIS, Plumian Professor of Astronomy, 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo, 10s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOMETRY of CONICS. With 
Histor:cal Notes and Prolegomena. By C. TayLor, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 15s. 









CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL “AND COL- 
LEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises, alapted for the use 
of Students in the Univorsities, Schools, and Can- 
didates for the Public Examinations. Uniformly 
printed in feap. 8vo. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exsrs, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master at Rugby. 9th Edition, 
3s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
C. Etser, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Stk 
Edition, 43, 





ALGEBRA. A Progressive Course of Ex- 
amples. By the Rev. W. F. MacmicHaeL, Neal 


Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, and R 
ProwpbE Smitu, M,A., Master at Cheltenham 
College. 3s 6d.—With ANSWERS, 4s 61. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By A. WricLey, M.A. 2s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. A Progressive Course of 
Examples, with Answers. By J. Watson, M.A., 
— Christi College, Cambridge. 4th Edition, 
2s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE 
ASTRONOMY. By P. T. Mary, M.A.,, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 3rd Edition, 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W.H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College. 2nd Edition, 
4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS By the Rey. 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 9th Edition, 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. 
Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius Colleze, 
and Mathematical Muster at Charterhouse. 3rd 
Edition, revised, 43 64. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSU- 
RATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples, 5s. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON’S PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and 
the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By Joun H. 
Evans, M.A. 5th Edition. Edited by P. T. 
Main, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Examples. By T. P. Hupsoy, M A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 3s 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 
M.A., Trinity College, 33 6d. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT, 
Designed for Theological Students and the 
Upper Forms in Sehools. By A. C. Barrett, 
A.M., Caius College. 4th Edition, revised, 5:. 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By W. G. Humpury, B.D. 5th 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, 

TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H. C. 
Banister, Professor of Harmony and Composi- 
tion at the Royal Academy of Music. 9th 
Edition, 5s. 

HISTORY of MUSIC. By Rev. H. G. B. 
Hunt, B.Mus. Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, 
London, 5th Edition, 33 6d, 


3y W.S. Axpis, 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by H. TRUEMAN WOOD, B.A., Secretary to 
the Society of Arts. 

A Series of Technical Manuals for the use of workmen 
and others practically interested in the industrial 
arts, and specially adapted for candidates in the 
examinations of the City Guilds Institute. 

CALICO BLEACHING, DYEING, and 
PRINTING. By Wituiam Crookes, F.R.S., 
V.P.C.S. {Nearly ready. 

IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. By A. 
K. Huntinepon, F.C.S., F.1.C., Professor of 
Metallurgy at King’s College, London, 


TELEGRAPHS and TELEPHONES. By W. 
H. Preece, F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C.E., Electrician 
to the General Post Office. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. Part I, 
SPINNING. Part IL, WEAVING. By R. 
MARSDEN (‘ Textile Manufacturer’ y 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. CROWN and 
SHEET GLASS, by Henry C ee E, M.A. (Chance 
Bros., Birmingham); FLINT GL ASS, by H. 
Powe.t, B.A. (White’rars Glass Works) ; 
PLATE GLASS, by H. G. Harris, Assoc. Memb. 
Inst. C.E. (Secretary British Plate Glass Com- 
pany); OPTICAL and LIG ek GLASS, 
by Joun Hopginson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

(ts the press. 


The prices will range from 33 6d to 5s. 











FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical 
and Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult 
Idiomatic Expressions, for the Use in Schools. 
Feap. 8vo. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 
Edited by Dr. A. Bucnuerm, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London. 63 6d. In Two Parts, 
each 33 60, 

SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS 
Waaner. 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By V. 
Kastner, Professor at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street. 3s. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. Beit, M.A., and E. WoLFrEL. 23 6d. 

GERMAN BALLADS, from Uhland, Goethe, 
and Schiller. By C. L. BreLerreLtp. 3s 6d 

CHARLES XIL., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 3s 6d. 

FENELON’S AVENTURES' de TELE- 
MAQUE. By C. J. Detmie. 2nd Edition, 
43 6d. 

SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. 
9th Edition, 33 6d. 

SE — CT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By 

. E. A. Gasc. New Edition, 3s. 


By Dr. 


By Dr. Dusvc. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selections from 
Modern English Writers, with Grammatical 
Note:, Idiomatic Renderings, and an Introduc- 
tion. By Dr. BucHHeEIm. 7th Edition, feap.8vo, 
4s 6d.—K EY, 33. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. CLaprn, M.A., 
Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of F. rance. 
8th Edition, 2s 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises. By Rev. A. C. Chapin, 
M.A. 4th Edition, fea. 8vo, ls. 

PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY, with 
Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rev, A. C. 
Cuiapin, M.A, Is. 

The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Ernest Apvams, Ph.D. 18th Edition, 
post 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSI*. By Ernest Apams, Ph.D. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 

QUESTIONS for EXAMINATIONS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; with a Preface con- 
taining Brief Hints on tie Study of English, 
Arranged by Professor Skeat. 2s 6d. 





For Schools and Parochial Libraries. 

BELL'S READING BOOKS. 

The popularity which the Series of Reading Bovks 
known as “‘ Books for Young Readers ’’ has attained 
is a sufficient proof that teache rs and pupils alike ap- 
prove of the use of interesting stories, with a simple 
plot, in place of the dry cOmbinations of letters and 
syllables making no impression ou the miud, of which 
elementary reading-books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable 
to extend the application of this principle to books 
ee” foe more advanced readers. 


w ready, post 8vo, strongly bound. 
MARRYS’ T’S MASTERMAN- READY. 
Abridged. 1s 6d. 


MARRYAT’S The SETTLERS in CANADA. 
Abridged. 1s 6d. 

PARABLES from NATURE (Selected). By 
Mrs, Gatty. ls, 

FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By 
GwYNFRYN. Is, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 1s 6d. 

ANDERSEN’S DANISH TALES (Selec- 
tions). Is. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON (Abridged). 
Is. 

GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES (Selected and 
Newly Translated). 1s. 

The LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Is 


MARIE; or, GLIMPSES of LIFE in 
FRANCE. By A. R. Extis. 1s. 

POETRY for BOYS. Selected by D. Monroe. 
Is, 

GREAT ENGLISHMEN. 

EDGEWORTH’S TALES. 
partly Abridged. 1s. 

Others in preparation. 


Short Lives. 1s. 
Selected, and 
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CLARENDON 


Shortly. 


Professor Skeat’s Etymological Dic- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Part 1V., completing the Work. Together with 
a Concise Etymological Dictionary. 

Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. 
A Latin Dictionary, fonnded on Andrews’ Edition 
of Frennd’s Latin Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Rewritten, by Cuartton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and CHar.es SHoxt, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. 
1879. Imperial 8vo, pp. xiii, and 2,019, cloth, 
price reduced to £1 53. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. 
Founded ma n!y on the Materials co'lected by the 
Philolegical S-c'ety. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Morray, President of the Philological Society. 
In 4 vols. larze 4to. [In preparation, 


A Greek-English Lexicon. By Henry 
GrorGe Lippert, D.D., and Ropert &cort, 
D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and Angmented. 
4to, cloth, £1 163. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Abridged 
from the above, chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
Nineteenth Edit ov. Square J2mo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Scheller’s I exicon of the Latin Tongue. 
With the German Explanations translated into 
English by J. E. Rrppi¥, M.A. 1835, Fol., cloth, 
£1 1s. 


An  Icelandic-English Dictionary. 
Basel cn the MS. Collegtions of the late Richard 
Cleasby. Eularged agd completed by G. Vig- 
fisson. With an Introduction, and Life of 
Richard Oleasby by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
1874. 4to, cloth, £3°7s; 


A List of English Words the Etymo- 
LOGY of which is ILLUSTRATED by COM- 
PARISON with ICELANDIC. Prepared in the 
form of an Appendix to the above. By W. W. 
Sxeat, M.A. Stitched, 2s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the 
Principles of French Etymology. By A. BRacHET. 
Transiated into English by G. W. Kitcurn, M.A. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The Book of Hebrew Roots. By 
Azsvu ’L-WaLip Marwan IBN JANAH, otherwise 
called Rabbi Yonan. Now first edited, with an 
Appendix, by Ab. NEUBAUER. 1875, 4to, cloth, 
£2 7s 6a. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses 
in HEBREW. By 8S. R. Driver, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


Thesaurus Syriacus: collegerunt Quatre- 
mére, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Field. Edidit 
KR. Payne Smirtu, 8.T.P.R. 

Fasc. I.-V. 1868 79, sm. fol., each £1 1s. 
Vol. I., containing Fasc, I.-V., sm. fol. cloth, 
£5 5s, 

A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit 
LANGUAGE, arranged with reference to the 
Classical Languages of Europe, for the Use of 
English Students. By Monter WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit. Fourth Edition, 
1877. Svo, cloth, 153. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Ety- 
mologically and Philologically arranged, with 
special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo- 
European Linguazes. By MonIER WILLIAMS, 
M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 1872. 4to, 
cloth, £4 14s 6d. 

Nalopakhyanam. Story of Nala, an 
Episode of the Maha-Bharata : the Sanskrit Text, 
with a Copion; Vocabuiary, and an Improved 
Version of Dean Millman’s Translation. By 
Monrer Wiciiams, M.A. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Improved. 1879. 8vo, cloth, 153. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven 


Acts. Edited by Monier Witiiams, M.A. 
Second Edition, 1876. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





Also, Edited by C A. Bucuuerm, Phil. Doc., Professor 

in King’s College, London. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, 
an Historica! and Critical Introduction, Argu- 
ments to the Acts, and Commentary. Third 
Edition, extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 

Schiller’s William Tell. With a Life of 
Schiller ; an Historical and Critical Introduction, 
Arguments, and acomplete Commentary. Fifth 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A 
Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, Critical 
Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Fourth 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 

Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; Egmonts 
Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen. 
Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A 
Drama. With a Critical Introduction, Argu- 
ments to the Acts, and a Complete Commentary. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 

Modern German Reader. In Three 
Parts. Part I., extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
Parts II. and III, preparing. 





PRES 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY. 
By the late Professor JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 


Edited by W. Garnett, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s Cullege, Cambridge. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


** The aim of this treatise is different from that of 
my larger treatise on electricity and magnetism. In 
tue larger treatise, the reader is supposed to be 
familiar with the higher mathematical methods, 
which are not used in this book, and his studies are 
so directed as to give him the power of dealing 
mathematically with the various phenomena of the 
science. In this smaller book, I have endeavoured to 
present, in as compact a form as I can, those 
phenomena which aspear to throw light on the 
theory of electricity, and to use them, each in its 
p'ace, for the development of electrical ideas in the 
mind uf the reader,”’—AvTHOR’S PREFACE, 





ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


By JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
Edinburgh; D.C.L., F.R.SS., London and Edin- 
burgh; Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 
Edited by W. D. Niven, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 
Just published, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 lls 6d. 


ASPECTS OF POETRY. 
BEING LECTURES DELIVERED AT OXFORD. 
By Principal SHAIRP, Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 





A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
By W. STUBBS, M.A.,, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 


New Library Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2 8s. 
Also, in 3 vols. c:own 8vo, cloth, 123 each, 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with an Analysis and 
Introduction, 
By B. JOWETT, M.A., 

Master of Balliol College ; Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford ; Doctor in Theology 
of the University of Leyden. 

Medium 8 yo, cloth, 123 64. 


T HUc ¥ DID E S. 


Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal 
nalysis, Notes, and Indices, by 
B. JOWETT, M.A., 

Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology 
of the University of Leyden. 

In 2 vols. medium 8yo, cloth, price £1 12s, 


A HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE 
ASTRONOMY. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, demy 8yo, cloth, 283. 


A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 
OBSERVED, REDUCED, AND DISCUSSED. 
By Admiral H. W. SMYTH, R.N. 
Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged, . 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
Vol. I. Elementary Exercises. 


By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S., and 
H. G. MADAN, M.A. 


Third Edition, Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A., crown 
8vo, cloth, 93. 





TABLES OF QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. 


By H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
xford. 


Large 4to, stiff covers, 4s 6d. [Just published. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 








S LIST. 


Locke's Conduct of the Understanding 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &e, by T. 
Fowter, M.A, Extra feap., 8vo, cloth, 28. P 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. 
Designed mainly for the Use of Junior Students 
in the Universities. B - Fown M.A 
Seventh Edition, with a Collection of Examples, 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. ‘ 


The Elements of Inductive Logie. 
Designed mainly for the Use of Students in the 
Universities. y the Same Author, Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 63, 


An Elementary English Grammar and 
EXERCISE-BOOK. By O. W. TANcock, M.A, 
vom — of Norwich School, Extra feap. 

vo, la 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading. 
BOOK. For Lower Forms in Classical Schools. 
By the Same Author, Third Edition. Extra feap, 
8yvo, cloth, 33 6d. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. 
By J. Earte, M.A., formerly Fellow of Orie} 
College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, 
Third Edition, “Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A Book for Beginners in Anglo-Saxon, 
By Joun Eartye, M.A., Professor of A Saxon, 
— Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo, cloth, 

3 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and 


VERSE. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A, Second 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by 
W. G. Crark, M.A, and W. ALpIs Wrieut, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers. The Merchant of 
Venice, 1s. Richard the Second, 1s 6d. Macbeth, 
1s6d. Hamlet, 23. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by 
W. ALvis Wricut, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff 
cover:. The Tempest, 13 64. As You Like It, 
1s 61, Julius Cesar, 2s. Richard the Third, 2s 6d, 
King Lear, 1s 6d. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
1s 6d. Coriolanus, 2s 6d. Henry the Fifth, 2s. 


Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited 
by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A. Second Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. The Essays. With 
Introduction and Notes, by J. R. THursFie.p, 
M.A. LPreparing. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan 
AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. Setxiar, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Demy 8yvo, cloth, price 14s, 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
By the Same Author. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, demy 8yo, cloth, 14s. 

A Short History of the Norman Con- 
QUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Extra fcap, 
8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

International Law. By W. E. Hatt, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By 
JoHN Barrow Aten, M.A., Head Master of 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

A First Latin Exercise-Book. By the 
Same Author. Second Edition, extra feap, 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

A First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, 


M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. Third Edition, extra feap. 8yvo, 
cloth, 2s. 
Ceesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). 


With Notes, Maps, &e. By Cuartes E, 
Mosertey, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. The Gallic War. Tiird Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 64. The Civil War. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. The Civil War.—Book I. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Livy. Selections for Schools. With Notes 
and Maps. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School. Iu Parts. Extra feap. 
8yvo, cloth, 13 6d each. Part I. The Candine 
Disaster. Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy, 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 


Livy. Books V.-VII. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. R. Ciuer, B.A. Just ready, 
3 61. 
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Horace. With Introductions and Notes. 
By E. C. WickHam, M.A., Head Master of Wel- 
lington College. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen 
Secnlare, and Epodes. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, Vol. II. preparing. 


Horace. A Reprint of the above, in a size 
— for the Useof Schools. Extra feap. 8vo, 
3 Od, 


A Primer of French Literature. By 
GrorGe Sarntssury. Second Edition, with 
Index, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
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